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has been used in the widest variety of ways. Abnormal 

psychology, as a strictly scientific discipline, seeks to ob- 
serve, compare, and classify the facts of abnormal behavior 
for the primary purpose of understanding them, and should in 
no case be confused with the disciplines of psychiatry, medical 
psychology, mental hygiene, clinical psychology, psychoanalysis, 
or psychical research. The aim is a scientific study of abnormal 
behavior or ‘‘mind’’ as a natural phenomenon, as distinguished 
from the practical, therapeutic, or technological interests of the 
other disciplines. 

There are at least three general meanings or uses of the 
term ‘‘abnormal’’ which should be distinguished. The reader is 
referred to the works of Bridges,(5) Davies,(8) Edwards,(9) 
Hollingworth,(17) Morgan,(32) and Skaggs (36) for a more de- 
tailed consideration of relevant material. 

(1) The Anti-normative View: According to this view, the 
term ‘‘abnormal’’ is used to designate any behavior or conduct 
deviating markedly from the authoritative standard, model, goal, 
or ideal. The ‘‘normal’’ behavior, upon which such emphasis is 
placed, would thus be extremely desirable as well as difficult to 
attain. It is at once obvious that such a criterion is applicable 
in the fields of logic, morals, ethics, and aesthetics, although the 
psychologist is in no way concerned with the establishment of 
terms in this idealistic sense. 

(2) The Pathological View: According to this view, the term 
“abnormal’’ is used to designate the morbid, pathological, or 
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even dangerous condition of the organism and its behavior. Thp 
‘‘normal’’ individual would thus be one who failed to show such 
a symptomology. As in the case of the anti-normative view above. 
classification as ‘‘abnormal’’ would be a strictly undesirable 
appellation. This criterion differs in emphasis from the one 
above, however, in that whereas the anti-normative view selecs 
a few individuals at the extreme of desirability or ‘‘perfection” 
and calls them normal, so the pathological view selects a few at 
the opposite extreme of undesirability or ‘‘imperfection’’ and 
labels them abnormal. This pathological norm is most often and 
advantageously applied in the field of medicine. Abnormal psy- 
chology cannot, however, adopt such a criterion, since it has no 
interest in pathological conditions and their therapy. Further. 
more, it is often interested in mannerisms and idiosyncrasies 
of behavior which in no sense might be considered pathological, 
morbid, or dangerous. 

(3) The Statistical View: According to this view, the term 
‘‘abnormal’’ is used to designate any and all behavior deviating 
from the norm or central tendency of a population or group of 
measures. Thus, instead of being difficult to achieve, the normal 
is that which is most common, 1.e., that which actually prevails. 
Nor is any judgment passed on the trait in question, either as 
to its desirability or to its seriousness or pathological nature. 
In fact the normal, in this sense of the term, is by no means 
invariably deserving of emulation or attempted attainment. The 
behavior is studied objectively and unemotionaily, relative to its 
frequency and particular manifestations of occurrence in other 
members of the population. Brief mention may here be mad 
of a few of the more important deductions which follow fron 
this general or statistical conception of abnormality, together 
with their resulting implications. It might be mentioned in this 
connection that by using the statistical norm, two sub-meanings 
of the term may be differentiated (cf. Hollingworth, 17, pp. 13-14), 
and the term may therefore be used with reference to eithe! 
of these bases of comparisons: 

(a) The group norm. In this case the population or array} 
of measures of which the norm is the central tendency or average 
consists of the behavior of different individuals comprising @ 
species, population, society, culture, or some other more restricted 
group. Thus, the abnormal individual would be one whose be 
havior was markedly different from that of the other members 
of the group. 
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(b) The individual norm. In this case the population consists 
of successive measures of a given individual, on different occa- 
sions. The individual would thus be ‘‘abnormal’’ when he ex- 
hibited pronounced variability of behavior, 7.e., when his reactions 
deviated markedly from those which he usually or ‘‘normally’’ 
exhibited. 

As Skaggs (36) has pointed out, the problem of clear-cut 
definition is a very serious one, especially in the biological sci- 
ences. The statistical viédw as stated above, however, avoids 
many of the objections inherent.in purely social or biological 
criteria, and at the same time defines the science in terms of 
observable behavior. Thus the definition is strictly quantitative, 
for it can be readily seen that abnormal psychology, as here 
formulated, like so many other sub-fields of psychology, is based 
on the fundamental Jaw of imdwidual differences. Tune most 
severe cases are merely those showing pronounced or exaggerated 
rather than insignificant differences. If these deviations are 
in one direction from the central tendency they are labeled ‘‘ sub- 
iormal’’, whereas if in the opposite direction they are labeled 
‘supernormal’’, Both are actually abnormal. The particular 
name applied to a given end of the distribution depends upon 
cultural factors, many of which lie outside the immediate field 
of psychology. Thus the final criterion of abnormality becomes 
one of de gree of diff erence. 

Another axiom which is self-evident is that there 1s nothing 

lute about abnormality. In fact there are many degrees of 
abnormals and abnormal reactions. Some deviate but slightly 
rom the average, whereas others show more marked differences, 
though all of such differences are of the same order. In fact 
the extreme cases are less common than those showing minor 
deviations, as every student of the mathematical theory of prob- 
ilitv ean testify. Psychology is not merely concerned with the 
extreme cases, which may often be considered as ‘‘diseased’’, 
but is also interested in all those gradations lying between the 
average and the definitely pathological. As Morgan (32, p. 9) 
has pointed out, ‘‘the true understanding of the pathological 
comes only when we are able to trace the intervening steps between 
t and the normal’’, 

A still further axiom, also implicit in the concept, deals with 
the specificity of abnormality. It is evident that the individual 
may be far from his group or individual norm in certain specific 
reactions, and yet remain very near the central tendency with 
respect to other types of response. This fact is illustrated on 
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a small scale by the common psychograph, which graphically 
portrays the varied status of an individual with respect to several 
behavior categories. The more spectacular ‘‘idiots savants”’ 
represent a more extreme case of the same phenomenon. From 
a consideration of the above facts, it at once becomes apparent 
that the social, cultural, and stimulational conditions under which 
such so-called ‘‘abnormal’’ reactions occur must be seriously 
considered in dealing with the phenomena of abnormal behavior 
in their broader and comparative aspects, and it is here that data 
from other sciences must be brought to bear upon the problem, 

Thus it is seen that mental abnormalities, wherever found. 
are not unique phenomena, but merely exaggerations or irregu 
larities of common everyday behavior. Davies (8, p. 118) sum 
marizes this fact when he states that abnormal psychology is 
‘*based on facts and relations that are fundamental to all human 
behavior, normal or abnormal’’. It is in this manner that the 
study of abnormal conditions throws light on so-called normal 
behavior, and vice versa. Nor should we expect to find need for 
new principles in the abnormal field. Hollingworth (17) states: 


‘*Tt is a common human trait to take the familiar for granted and t 
demand explanation for the unusual or ‘abnormal’. . . ._ it is not 
the abnormal but instead what we take to be the common human trait 
that merits special investigation from the point of view of causation 
explanation, and understanding or interpretation.’’ (p. 14) 


If we agree to adhere to the statistical concept of abnormality, 
according to which abnormal behavior is merely that which 
deviates from the central tendency of a given population, it at 
once becomes obvious that a knowledge of the institutionalized 
behavior of differing cultural groups is essential to a thorough 
understanding of abnormal phenomena. Just as cultures differ 
with respect to their normal or conventionalized forms of be- 
havior, so do they differ with respect to their abnormal or atypical 
behavior. So long as our knowledge concerning abnormality 
is largely based upon and limited to a few specific cultural 
groupings, viz., special types of western civilization, we cannot 
hope to arrive at a comprehensive classification and description 
of mental disorders. The need is for an enlarged scope or out- 
look, including data from a number of related sciences, particu- 
larly comparative psychology and anthropology and ethnology. 
The writer has elsewhere (10, 11) dealt with the concept and data 
of a comparative abnormal psychology. 

Hamilton (15, 16) has pointed out that abnormal psychology 
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drawn some of its best material from the fields of child 
chology, comparative psychology, and anthropology. An- 
thropology has contributed material regarding the myths, legends, 
taboos, and institutions of various cultural groups, al- 


tet 


11S, 


rh Hamilton (16, p. 207) maintains that ‘‘anthropology is 
ot sure enough of its own methods in this field to give its findings 
more than a suggestive value for purposes of correlation with 


e findings of psychopathology’’. This cultural or anthropo- 
cal approach to abnormal behavior should not, however, be 
nimized for if we define the ‘‘normal’’ as that particular 
ehavior exhibited by the majority of the population in question, 
ecomes very necessary to have an intimate knowledge con- 
ning the behavior of that population, the inculcation of such 
behavior in the individual member, and the relation of such 
behavior to that of similar and contrasting groups. It is this” 
y community of behavior which serves as the distinguishing 
iterion of a psychological group, and any individuals failing 
to develop such an institutionalized reaction equipment are con- 
sidered aberrant to that culture. Thus correlated with the dif- 
nee in mores from group to group may be found various 
ypes’’ of abnormality, so classified because each shows a devia- 
tion from the norm or central tendency of the particular group 
n question; and the entire social structure of the group is devoted 
toward the further inculcation and development of behavior pat- 
erns which are ‘‘normal’’ to that specific group. 
Kantor,(18) in an early article on ‘‘ Anthropology, Race, Psy- 
logy, and Culture’’, has maintained that ‘‘the domain of cul- 
il anthropology not only borders very closely upon, but actually 
overlaps human psychology’’, and states that ‘‘an exceedingly 
fruitful method for the investigation of human problems is made 
available to us through the studies in social psychology and cul- 
tural anthropology’’. In his more recent ‘‘Outline of Social 
Psychology’’,(19) he has also emphasized the importance of cul- 
tural stimulation with regard to both normal and abnormal 
tions. Sapir (35) has similarly indicated this relationship 
na recent article on ‘‘Cultural Anthropology and Psychiatry’’. 
Psychiatry is deseribed (p. 231) as ‘‘an offshoot of the medical 
tradition, and aims to diagnose, analyze, and, if possible, cure 
those behavior disturbances of individuals which show to observa- 
tion as serious deviations from the normal attitude of the indi- 
vidual toward his physical and social environment’’. Sapir 
emphasizes the influence of cultural patterns in the formation 
ot personality. The organism is continually interacting with 
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cultural stimuli, and it is ‘‘difficult to distinguish society 
cultural and psychological unit from the individual who is thought 
of as a member of the society and to whose culture he is required 
to adjust’’. (p. 239) 

A striking example of this need for cultural and ethnologica] 
data may be had from the work of Van Loon,(38) who has at- 
tempted ‘‘to penetrate somewhat deeper into the striking char. 
acteristics of the psychopathological phenomena inherent in the 
Malay peoples’’. Van Loon describes in detail the behavioral 
aberrations of the Dutch East Indies known as ‘‘amok’”’, ‘‘lattah’’, 
and the ‘‘maloe-feeling’’, and contends that the relatively little 
progress in the understanding of behavioral abnormalities is 
very likely ‘‘due to the fundamental mistake, commonly made, 
to try and explain all the psychic abnormalities of primitive races 
according to Western schemes, only considering the similarity 
with the familiar syndromes and classifications of Western 
pathology’’ (p. 434). 

Czaplicka (7, pp. 307-325) has described the striking phe- 
nomenon of ‘‘arctic hysteria’’, which is widely prevalent among 
the Siberian and other northern peoples. Cataleptic seizures, 
for example, are often an essential component of the idealized 
behavior of the shaman. In fact such seizures are regarded 
not as evidence of disease or pathology, with its attendant social 
ostracism, but rather as culturally approved patterns of behavior 
which elevate such individuals to positions of authority and 
leadership in the group. The wide differences in cultural behavior, 
normal and abnormal, have been recently illustrated by Bene- 
dict,(3) who has contrasted the culture patterns of the Zuni, 
the Dobu, and the Kwakiutl. Many such illustrations of diverse 
cultural norms and deviations from such norms could be cited 
from the vast and ever increasing body of anthropological litera- 
ture. Typical examples of such comparative data from different 
cultural areas will be found in the works of Benedict,(3) Boas,(4) 
Briffault,(6) Czaplicka,(7) Fortune,(12) Frazer,(13) Golden- 
weiser,(14) Lévy-Bruhl,(20, 21, 22) Lowie,(23, 24) Malinowski, (25, 
26, 27, 28) Mead,(29, 30) Miller,(31) Porteus,(33) Rivers,(34) and 
Sumner,(37) as well as in most textbooks of cultural anthropology. 

Benedict,(1, 2, 3) perhaps more than any other, has stated 
the need for inclusion of cultural data in the consideration of 
the phenomena of maladjustment. Writing on the ‘‘Configurations 
of Culture in North America’’, Benedict (1) states: 


“ . . it is probable that about the same range of individual 
temperaments are found in any group, but the group has already made 
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tural choice of those human endowments and peculiarities it will 
use. . . . the misfit is the person whose disposition is not 
ized by his culture. . . . It is clear that there is not possible 
reneralized description of ‘the’ deviant—he is the representative of 
are of human capacities that is not capitalized in his culture. In 
ition as his civilization has committed itself to a direction alien to 
he will be the sufferer. The intelligent understanding of the relation 
e individual to his society, therefore, involves always the understand- 
the types of human motivations and capacities capitalized in his 
ty and the congruity or incongruity of these with those that are native 
e individual under discussion or are. the result of early familial con- 
oning. It ean always be unquestioningly assumed that by far the 
ty of any population will be thoroughly assimilated to the standards 
heir culture. . . . But the person who is at a loss to his society, 
inavailable person, is not some one type to be specified and described 
basis of a universally valid abnormal psychology, but he represents 
type not capitalized in the society to which he was born.’’ (pp. 24-25) 
Benedict’s point of view is even more clearly indicated in a 
later article on ‘‘ Anthropology and the Abnormal’’, from which 
the following quotations (2) merit reproduction and detailed 
onsideration : 


‘‘One of these problems relates to the customary modern normal-ab- 
rmal eategories and our conclusions regarding them. In how far are 
ich categories culturally determined, or in how far can we with assurance 
vard them as absolute? In how far can we regard inability to function 
wially as diagnostic of abnormality, or in how far is it necessary to 
regard this as a function of the culture?’’ (p. 60) 

‘‘As a matter of fact, one of the most striking facts that emerge from 
i study of widely varying cultures is the ease with which our abnormals 

nection in other cultures. It does not matter what kind of ‘abnormality’ 
ve choose for illustration, those which indicate extreme instability, or 
those which are more in the nature of character traits like sadism or 
elusions of grandeur or of persecution, there are well described cultures 
n which these abnormals function at ease and with honor, and apparently 

thout danger or difficulty to the society.’’ (p. 60) 

‘It is clear that culture may value and make socially available even 
ghly unstable human types. If it chooses to treat their peculiarities 
as the most valued variants of human behavior, the individuals in question 
will rise to the oceasion and perform their social réles without reference 
to our usual idease of the types who can make social adjustments and 
those who eannot.’’ (p. 64) 


As examples of behavior termed ‘‘abnormal”’ in our particular 
society, but which in other cultural matrices is fostered and 
considered the acme of normality, Benedict (2) discusses the 
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phenomena of trance, catalepsy, introversion-extroversion, manic. 
depressive psychosis, homosexuality, paranoia, manipulation of 
wealth, and megalomania. She states: 


‘These illustrations . . . force upon us the fact that normality 
is culturally defined. An adult shaped to the drives and standards of 
either of these cultures, if he were transported into our civilization, would 
fall into our categories of abnormality. He would be faced with the 
psychic dilemmas of the socially unavailable. In his own culture, however. 
he jis the pillar of society, the end result of socially inculeated m 


} 


and the problem of personal instability in his case simply does not aris 
(p. 72) 

‘*No one civilization can possibly utilize in its mores the whole potentia 
range of human behavior. . . . In any comprehensive study of ps; 
chology, the selection that different cultures have made in the cours: 
history within the great circumference of potential behavior is of great 
significance. Every society, beginning with some slight inclination in 
one direction or another, carries its preferences farther and farther, inte 
grating itself more and more completely upon its chosen basis, and dis 
carding those types of behavior that are uncongenial. Most of those 
organizations of personality that seem to us most incontrovertibly abnormal 
have been used by different civilizations in the very foundations of their 
institutional life. Conversely the most valued traits of our normal ind 
viduals have been looked on in differently organized cultures as aberrant 
Normality, in short, within a very wide range, is culturally defined. It 
is a term for the socially elaborated segment of human behavior in any 
culture; and abnormality, a term for the segment that that particular 
civilization does not use.’’ (pp. 72-73) 

‘‘The problem of understanding abnormal human behavior in any 
absolute sense independent of cultural factors is still far in the futur 
The categories of borderline behavior which we derive from the study 
of the neuroses and psychoses of our civilization are categories of prevailing 
local types of instability. They give much information about the stresses 
and strains of western civilization, but no final picture of inevitable 
human behavior. Any conclusions about such behavior must await the 
collection by trained observers of psychiatric data from other cultures 

When data are available in psychiatry, this minimum definition 
of abnormal human iendencies will be probably quite unlike our culturally 
conditioned, highly elaborated psychoses such as those that are described, 
for instance, under the terms of schizophrenia and manic-depression.” 
(p. 79) 


If we keep in mind the various implications of the statistical 
concept of abnormality, based on a criterion of degree of differ- 
ence from a particular cultural norm, and resulting in the rela- 
tivity and lack of absoluteness of abnormal behavior as well as 
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the specificity of the abnormal reaction (cf. above), we can specu- 
late even further regarding this concept as applied to diverse 
cultural groupings. <As has also been pointed out above, the 
various civilizations not only vary greatly as to their basic central 
tendencies with regard to a particular behavior segment, but 
actually ineuleate the behavior patterns ‘‘normal’’ to their specific 
ultures in their constituent members. It should also be clearly” 
recognized that from the psychological standpoint, abnormality 
is purely a behavior phenomenon, dependent upon specific reaction 
to specific stimulation. It is true that morphological malforma- 
tion, disorganization, or atrophy may preclude the acquisition, 
development, or functioning of behavior acts, but even in such 
eases the criterion of psychological abnormality is a behavioral 
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FIGURE 1 


Distribution of divergent cultures with respect to a given reaction, AB 


criterion, and should not be confused with its anatomico-physio- 
logical concomitants. In fact there are many cases wherein 
identical symptoms ensue from lack of, or rather culturally inade- 
quate, psychological stimulation. The resulting behavior symp- 
tomology will be the same whether the individual has failed to 
receive such stimulation or has been unable to profit from it 
due to lack of adequate media of stimulation. 

For purposes of further elaboration, let us conceive of several 
cultural groups with widely differing ‘‘norms’’ with respect to 
a given behavior trait, three of which groups or distributions, 
presumably following the Gaussian curve of normal probability, 
are illustrated in Figure 1 with respect to the reaction AB. It 
will be seen that the central tendencies of these curves are far 
apart, although the distributions overlap at the extremes of the 
range. Such are the results usually obtained in investigations 
dealing with different natio-racial or cultural groupings. Thus 
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an individual who was ‘‘normal’’ or near the central tendency 
of culture X would be ‘‘abnormal’’ or widely aberrant in cultures 
Y and Z. On the other hand, an individual aberrant in culture X. 
and whose behayior deviated toward the B end of the distribution, 
would, if such deviation were marked, approach normality in 
culture Y, although he would continue to be quite abnormal with 
respect to Z. If such deviation were less pronounced, however, 
the individual would be slightly abnormal with respect to both 
X and Y, since his trait or ‘‘seore’’ would fall somewhere in 
the overlapping of those cultures. In other words, the behavior 
of certain individuals may never reach the cultural norm but may 
be mildly aberrant to more than one closely related cultures, 
thereby adapting, in general, to a larger number and wider variety 
of cultures than does the individual who is strictly normal with 
respect to a single social grouping. 

If, now, we increase the number of cultures in our diagram, 
there will be more and more overlapping, and the resulting hypo- 
thetical distribution will become increasingly multimodal and will 
approach a rectangular distribution, at which time the number 
(N) of cultural groups would approach infinity. The total general 
population, including all of the composite cultures, would thus 
become more continuous, but not more homogeneous, since the 
range would remain the same. It is interesting to note that in 
such an hypothetical case, the norms of each specific culture would 
be the last to fuse, most of the overlapping occurring at the 
extremes of the distributions. Since the cultures tend to inculcate 
and intensify a particular reaction pattern, it follows that the 
normal individual members of the original culture may possibly 
be the most extreme or ‘‘abnormal’’ from the point of view of 
such intercultural comparisons. A suggestion to this effect has 
been made by Benedict,(2) who states: 


‘‘From the point of view of absolute categories of abnormal psychology, 
we must expect in any culture to find a large proportion of the most 
extreme abnormal types among those who from the local point of view 
are farthest from belonging to this category. The culture, according to 
its major preoccupations, will increase and intensify hysterical, epileptic, 
or paranoid symptoms, at the same time relying socially in a greater and 
greater degree upon these very individuals.’’ (p. 75) 

‘Tt is clear that statistical methods of defining normality, so long as 
they are based on studies in a selected civilization, only involve us, unless 
they are checked against the cultural configuration, in deeper and deeper 
provincialism. The recent tendency in abnormal psychology to take the 
laboratory mode as normal and to define abnormalities as they depart 
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this are, has value in so far as it indicates that the aberrants in 

uiture are those individuals who are liable to serious disturbances 

ise their habits are culturally unsupported. On the other hand, it 

ooks the fact that every culture besides its abnormals of conflict 

is presumably its abnormals of extreme fulfillment, of the cultural type. 

m the point of view of a universally valid abnormal psychology the 

e types of abnormality would probably be found in this very group— 

ip which in every study based upon one culture goes undescribed 
in its end institutionalized form.’’ (p. 76) 


The whole problem of cultural differences and the relationship 
between abnormalities in various civilizational groups is related 
to the phenomena of range and overlapping of cultural distribu- 
tions, particularly to the problem of the relationship of inter- 
cultural differences to intracultural differences in behavior. In 
fact the whole problem can be reduced to a logical absurdity. If 
we define a psychological or cultural group as a number of indi- 
viduals who share a particular type of response to a given 
stimulation, and if we wish to compare a number of different 
ethnological groups, we should undoubtedly find that a number 
of individuals in such groups ethnologically belonged to other 
groups psychologically or behaviorally, 7.¢., the two classifications 
would by no means coincide. This would mean limiting the 
range of variability of behavior in each group in some arbitrary 
manner, and the final and most extreme case would be the de- 
limitation of variation until the individual formed a class by 
himself, wherein variability in the given trait would be reduced 
to zero. In such a case, there would be no degree of difference, 
and hence no statistical abnormality. In fact the individual, 
as such, regardless of his abnormal status with reference to 
other individuals, is actually always normal with respect to his 
own individual configuration of stimulating circumstances. He 
is only abnormal in so far as such stimulation has made his 
behavior different from that of other individuals. 

‘rom a consideration of the above facts, it at once becomes 
evident that the social, cultural or stimulational conditions under 
which so-ealled abnormal reactions occur must be considered in 
dealing with such phenomena. Benedict seems to accept the 
statistical or relativity theory, although at times appears incon- 
sistent in seeking for an absolute and universal criterion of 
abnormality. It is obvious that deviation implies relative vari- 
ability of behavior within a group, and in order to study such 
abnormal behavior the responses of the individual must be con- 
sidered in relation to the responses of other individuals, however 
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defined. The need for cultural and anthropological data in any 
comprehensive comparative approach to abnormal behavior cap. 
not be overestimated, since it enables the investigator to make 
wmtere Ompartsons be tween stmilar as well as dissimilar organisms 


re 


ared in vastly different cultural milieux, and to isolate the 


fundamental stimulational factors making for certain types of 
behavior. Whether such behavior is abnormal to one or anothe) 
culture makes but little difference so long as the basic mechanisms 


ar 


l. 


4. 


e understood. 
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CLINIC AND CULTURE * + 
By H. SCUDDER MEKEEL 
HARVARD PSYCHOLOGICAL CLINIC 


HEN the problems of both social anthropology and psy. 
W chiatry are reviewed, one is amazed that there has beep 
little or no codperative effort between the two disciplines, 
However, it has been only recently that either has reached a stage 
in which any mutual effort would be profitable. Social anthro. 
pology has just begun to shift its interest from the content of a 
culture to its processes. This in turn has led to the consideration 
of personality, for any study of process in culture almost inevi- 
tably leads back into the study of the behavior of specific individ. 
uals. For its part, psychiatry has hardly freed itself from an 
overwhelming commitment to an organic or neurological etiology 
for mental disorders. Therefore, the ground has only just been 
broken in both sciences for a more adequate study of human b 
havior, both from the standpoint of social patterning and of ab- 
normal individual variations. This paper is an attempt to look at 
the problem first from the viewpoint of psychiatry and then from 
that of social anthropology. 


THE CULTURAL VIEWPOINT IM PSYCHIATRY ' 

A few years ago there was admitted to a psychopathic hos 
pital in a large city an American Indian boy aged ten who 
had attacked his father with a knife. The examining ps) 
chiatrist asked him why. The boy’s reply was that the spirits 
had commanded him. The psychiatrist quite naturally b 
gan to coitate on a possible diagnosis. However, he was 
not a little surprised when he talked with the boy’s mother 
who was apparently normal. In answer to his question 
about the length of time the boy had been hearing voices, sh 
exclaimed, ‘‘Why, he has always heard them! We all hear th 
spirits and when we do not understand what they want we go 
to an Indian doctor to find out!’’ The physician was faced with 
a cultural problem along with the psychiatric one. 


* Received and acknowledged May 1, 1935. 
+I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness and gratitude to the Social Science 
Research Council for a training fellowship in psychology and psychiatry, 1933-1934 

1 Read at a research staff meeting in the Worcester State Hospital, Worcester 
Mass., April, 1935 
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Thus the anthropological viewpoint has its place in psy- 
chiatry. Only recently has it begun to be fully realized 
that something has been missed by dividing human behavior into 
levels—the biological, psychobiological, and cultural—and dissect- 
ing it longitudinally into normal and abnormal. After all, an 
individual’s organic processes not only may color his psychological 
and cultural behavior, but also the patterns of his culture and 
his life experiences affect his organic responses. We have only 
to think of the conditioning of our digestive systems to the three- 
meals-a-day-on-time rhythm set by our culture. In other cultures 
the human organism must adjust itself to other rhythms and 
modes of food ingestion. Thus the levels of human behavior are 
really one closely interlocked system. The psychiatrist seems to 
be not only aware of this fact but acts on it in his practice. When 
a patient is brought to a clinie the psychiatrist not only taps 
the patient’s tendons for reflexes and examines his eye grounds, 
among other things, but he also asks the patient such questions 
as ‘‘Where are you?’’ and ‘‘What day it it?’’. Not satisfied 
with this, he begins to probe the patient about his behavior 
with the various members of his family and his friends, and about 
is attitudes toward them. Although the psychiatrist does 
not concern himself explicitly with cultural patterns of think- 
ing and behaving as such unless they protrude in some such 
extreme form as in the case of the American Indian boy, he 
loes have unwittingly, if not consciously, some standard of what 

regards as normal social behavior in order to judge his patients. 

\n interesting light might be thrown on abnormal behavior, if 
ttention were paid to relatively minor variations in cultural be- 
ior in the same society. For instance, in our own culture, and 
irticularly in our large cities, we are faced with varying forms 
cultural behavior, with different standards for human con- 
and all at the present time in tremendous flux—a riot of 
eterogeneity and change. To an anthropologist interested in the 
development of personality this condition appears as a possible 
etiological faetor in lowering the threshold to mental ill- 
ness. Combined psychiatric and anthropological studies of the 
various areas of a city are needed. The sociologist Faris, for 
instanee, is convinced that there is some correlation between a 
igh rate of mental illness and a certain type of social environ- 
ment, as has been found in the case of juvenile delinquency and 
crime. In addition to minor cultural variations within one society, 
there are wide variations from culture to culture which could be 
made into a valuable asset to research psychiatry. 
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[t is well-nigh impossible even to imagine an experimental 
situation in which there is control exercised over the formation 
of an individual’s behavior—all those patterns for daily living and 
for handling the day-to-day social situations that arise. However, 
there are scattered over the world hundreds of cultures that pre- 
sent myriads of variations in patterns of behavior. The labora. 
tories are already built with conditions already controlled. 
Comparing culture with culture, the anthropologist finds that 
certain personality trends are allowed expression and others are 
denied. No culture attempts to repress all trends, and no culture 
allows expression of every possible trend. Some are institu 
tionalized and some are not. Transvestitism, for instance, was 
permitted a man in Sioux culture. It was an institution with a 
definitely prescribed and socially recognized behavior. In our 
culture a man is not allowed to dress like a woman. This wish 
ean be satisfied only symbolically through minor variations in 
men’s dress, or intermittently on socially permitted occasions such 
as a masked ball. On the other hand, a Sioux Indian is permitted 
no social contact with his sister. This is a tabu relation—a tabu 
which, interestingly enough, is sometimes brought into play by 
schizophrenic patients in our own society. A study of personality 
trends comparing cultures where such trends are overtly expressed 
to those where they are repressed, would throw much light both on 
the normal and abnormal modes of personality adjustment. In a 
way, each culture bears the characteristics of a personality. It is 
organized around certain basic ideals, it has both its expressions 
and its repressions, its sublimations and its reaction formations. 
If we had a good typology of personality to use, it could as well 
be applied to cultures as to individuals. Even by taking the clas 
sification of Jung’s we can see the possibilities. One anthropolo- 
gist, Edward Sapir, has given examples by demonstrating the con- 
trast between the thinking introvert character of Hindu culture and 
the extroverted thinking and intuitional nature of our own; and 
the emphasis on the sensation type in the Mediterranean area as 
contrasted with that in Northern Europe. If such personality char 
acterizations may be applied to cultures, the psychiatrist has the 
interesting problem of the individuals whose personality types 
do not correspond to that of their culture, and what part, if a 
this factor plays in mental disorders. 

Thus by widening the horizon of psychiatric research to in- 
clude varying conditions under which individuals must live and 
to which they must conform, there is afforded an excellent 
opportunity to increase our knowledge of the dynamics of human 
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personality and to provide a truer perspective on the nature and 
function of psychogenic disorders. 


SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY AND A DYNAMICS OF PERSONALITY ” 


Those of us who are interested either in the functional or in 
the individual aspect of culture have really two separate and 
distinct tasks to perform. We have first to describe the static 


‘‘objective’’ picture of culture; and, secondly, to present the cul- 


ure as it actually works, as it affects the participants, and as 
they and the external surroundings affect it. There is a tendency 
not to keep the dynamic aspect separate. This is probably upper- 
most in our interest at the present time, but it is just as important 
1s to improve our technique for the uncovering and descrip- 
of the fundamental structure of a culture as it is to do so 
its functions. Perhaps, if social anthropology is going to 

ill its task significantly, it should divide itself into two disci- 

a structural anthropology and a dynamic anthropology. 
There are really two fundamentally different approaches involved. 
Let us first discuss the structural problem. 

Culture may be regarded as a ‘‘design for living’’ in a group. 
As such it must have a definite structural basis. Those of us 
who have lived in an alien culture which has become fairly familiar 
to us have at some time been faced with a new social situation; 

by our knowledge of the general patterns we have almost 
‘felt’? what the correct thing was fer us to do in that new 
situation. The patterns of behavior form part of a more inclu- 
sive design or configuration. In form there is almost more than 
an analogy between the way in which the elements of a language 
are related and the elements of a culture. Culture, too, has its 
basic relational concepts. We have only to think of the way in 
which ‘‘blood’’ (biological nearness and farness), sex, age and 
locality are used to define the social contacts and the relations 
between individuals. One can almost see that there is a strict 
ntegrative logic implied in the way each culture is broken into 
ts units, both from the viewpoint of institutional configurations 
and culturally prescribed patterns of individual behavior. If we 
broke up and reclassified the institutions of a culture on the 
basis of the relational concepts involved, we might arrive at 
the particular genius of structural integration used by that cul- 
ture. In the same way we could divide up the patterns of behavior 
into their elements, and use some short-hand system to represent 


L \ paper read before Section H of the A.A.A.S. December 28, 1934, under title ‘of 
inie and Culture’’, 
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such entities. We would then have not only a concrete and 
succinct idea of the design of the separate patterns, but we would 
also discover that there is an economy of elements employed 
by a culture. That is, relatively few elements serve in the forma. 
tion of many patterns. By defining the social situation, and the 
individual and societal crises, as well as the individual’s appro. 
priate social réle in each case, and by mapping out the behavior 
patterns necessary to meet these situations and crises, we ar 
able to see clearly the true design of a culture. This is very 
important to the functional side of our problem where we ar 
concerned with the meanings and significances that are attached 
to the various parts of the structure: and where we are dealing 
with the way the patterns are actually used and twisted by th 
individual participants in the culture. 

Now we may discuss the dynamic aspect of the problem which 
involves both function and process. The functional problem is 
concerned with how the culture works at a given moment of time; 
the processual problem with how it works over a period of time 
A study of culture process or function must be based on an 
adequate theory of the dynamics of human personality. Academic 
psychology fails to provide this. However, modern clinical ps} 
chology, which considers the individual against his social back 
ground, has developed a schema of human behavior which ma 
prove of value to anthropologists. Let us consider for a moment 
the psychiatric clinic. Experience in such an institution leaves 
one with a profound impression of the infinitude of variation 
among individuals, and of the moulding force of the cultural 
environment. It also makes one realize how much cultur 
conditioning comes through the medium of the parents. Psycho 
analysis, which developed in the clinic, attempts to explain t! 
factors in the formation of an individual’s personality. W: 
may ask what value, if any, this psychology has for a social 
anthropologist, especially since it arose as a practical aid in 
the curing of mental disorders, and has never been set up as a 
rigidly scientific discipline. Nevertheless, even eighteen years 
ago the British anthropologist, W. H. R. Rivers, said, 

‘*T should like now to call attention to a recent movement in psychology, 
a movement which, in spite of all its faults, I am inclined to regard as 
one of the most important which has ever taken place in the history of 
the science. This movement, which is connected especially with the name 
of Freud, not merely gives to the subconscious or unconscious a far more 
important place in the ordering of human conduct than has been g¢0- 
erally assigned to it, but it puts forward a definite mechanism of the 
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esses by which the subconscious or unconscious takes effect, and by 

ch its workings are disguised. 

‘T ean only deal with this subject very briefly, and must content 
myself with referring to one process by which the activity of the uncon- 
scious mind is disguised, not only from others, but also from ourselves. 
| refer to the process of rationalization which provides rational, intel- 

tual explanations of conduct that really depends on deeply hidden 
motives and unconscious tendencies to certain lines of action. Whatever 
may be the importance of sybconscious or unconscious activity in the 
rking of the individual mind, I do not think there can be a shadow 
uubt about its importance in what we may call the social mind.’’ 


[t is a truism that we are all conditioned by our culture. 
Some of the processes by which this is achieved may perhaps 
be realized during analysis. Therefore a great advantage to the 
anthropologist is the possibility of attaining further insight into 

e way in which his own culture has imposed itself upon him. 
The appreciation in his own case, for instance, of the way in 
which anxiety attaches itself to the observance or non-observance 

some cultural form, and largely controls the use or nonuse 

it, may prove to be suggestive. 

A second advantage is that an analyzed anthropologist may 
e able to eliminate to a large degree, the factor of his own per- 
sonality from his work; in short, he may become more 
objective. To a greater or lesser extent, the attitudes and sub- 

erged conflicts derived from our particular family constellation 
nfluence our judgment of social facts in another culture, and 
even in our own. For instance, in studying a culture where the 
relation of older to younger brother is important, an anthropolo- 

who had an unrealized aggression against his older brother 
ght unwittingly either overlook the importance of this rela- 
tionship through fear of releasing his aggression, or he might 
use the particular way in which he interpreted the relationship 
as an outlet for such aggression. To know the endopsychic con- 
igurations of one’s own personality so thoroughly that they may 
be correctly evaluated in the observation of any cultural datum 
is most important. 

Thirdly, an analyzed anthropologist may possibly become aware 
not only of the many levels of significance that cultural forms 
have for him, but also of the way in which he uses such forms 
in his social contacts to satisfy his endopsychie needs. He may 
ome to realize that functional anthropology does not go deep 
enough for its interpretations of culture. Let us take such a 
simple behavior pattern as the verbal apology. An individual 
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may use it in a given instance where it is culturally prescribed 
but, unknown to himself, he may be only venting hostility. | 
is strange how many times the true intent is apperceived by the 
other person. In other words, there is attached to the obvions 
cultural function an often more important and hidden individual 
function, the former being largely a rationalization. Through 
the emotional as well as the intellectual understanding of such 
processes in the anthropologist’s own psyche, he may find himself 
in a better position to realize the problems involved in any study 
he may undertake which concerns the relation of the individual 
to his culture, and of the culture to him. 

Finally, analytic psychology as a body of knowledge seems 
to offer a satisfactory explanation of human conduct—and one 
which may be applied not only to a detailed study of cultural 
process, but also to interpretation of the factors underlying gen- 
eral cultural behavior. 

Now we may return to the task of dynamic anthropology— 
the understanding of culture function and process. With a 
dynamics of human personality to apply, what studies and prob 
lems open up? 

From the viewpoint of function anthropologists have con 
cerned themselves largely with surface manifestations within the 
cultural structure. This is a necessary first step, but the next 
is the study of individual participants of all ages in order to 
reach the levels of meaning of the configurations and behavior 
patterns more or less common to the group. There will be found 
at each level of significance for a cultural form, a nuclear meaning 
common to the group with individual variants. The same is, 
of course, true for words in a language. They, too, have : 
common-nuclear and individual-variant meaning. From such 
levels of significance we can determine how the culture becomes 
integrated within the individual. The true functioning structure 
or, rather, structures of a culture, are to be found in the indi 
vidual participants. The total structure that we worked out first 
is a necessary and true design, provided we see it as bearing 
only a theoretical ‘‘as-if’’ objectivity. A culture really has as 
many forms and integrations as it has participants, yet from 
these one may trace a similar skeleton which we articulate and 
call ‘‘eulture’’ as though it had a separate existence. This is 
a very necessary and useful fiction which we use, not only in 
our scientific work, but also in the proper handling of our own 
cultural milieu. 

Function also has its fascinating special problems. Take, for 
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‘nstance, a study which has yet to be made—that of the psycho- 
therapeutic devices in culture. Each culture seems to have ac- 
ceptable ways in which individuals may drain off their anxieties. 
A parallel has already been drawn between private neurotic 
systems in our own society and those found in the socially accepted 
ritual of preliterate cultures. Such cultures should be studied 
in the field in order to find out what patterns really exist to 
stave off the accumulation of anxiety; how they actually work 
for normal people; and what private neurotic systems are formed 
ler such conditions. 

Process is another dynamic problem in culture. Studies in 
process revolve largely around the subject of change, both in 
function and structure. Better knowledge of process should give 
us 2 more intimate understanding of function. In this field we 
have hardly begun to seratch the surface. One of the most urgent 
problems is the study of children. For there is a suspicion that 
f an individual is in a position to modify the form of a cultural 
activity, he will change it partly in the direction of the childhood 
phantasy he had while playing at the adult activity as a child. 
Children also should be studied from the viewpoint of their 
acquirement of culture. How is culture really assimilated by 
lifferent individuals in various societies? What is the chrono- 
logical sequence in the assimilation of the attitudes and behavior 
patterns of a culture? What are the levels of meaning attached 
to cultural forms at different ages? This would involve a detailed 
and intimate study of young children and adolescents, taking 
nto account the unconscious mechanisms at work in each case. 
From such a study we could unearth not only the deeper-lying 
mechanisms of social control, but also the internal germs of 
change. 

Through the study of such problems we shall approach a 
true dynamics of culture; but before such problems can be ade- 
quately handled we must have the structure of our culture under 
tudy clearly and completely described, and we must have an 


adequate schema of the forces in human personality to apply. 
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THE ANTAGONISTIC ACTION OF COFFEE AND 
ALCOHOL * 


By E. I. STRONGIN anp A. L. WINSOR 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


N reading the literature dealing with the effects of coffee and 
| alcohol upon the body; one often meets the statement that 

coffee will act as an antidote to aleohol. Cushny (1) states 
that caffeinated beverages may be used as an antidote in dan- 
verous cases of alcoholic poisoning. Solis-Cohen, Githens (2) 
states that eaffeine tends to restore mental and motor codrdination 
in eases of alcoholic intoxication. An attempt to get at the refer- 
ences and ascertain the source of such information yields meager 
results; for it is then seen that very little experimentation has 
heen done on the antagonistic action of these substances. Most 
{ this information seems to be obtained from common observa- 
tion rather than from scientific research. 

Pilcher (3), who conducted a careful series of experiments 
upon cats, showed that with fatal doses of alcohol, caffeine tends 
to aggravate the symptoms. But with smaller doses of alcohol, 
moderate doses of caffeine may decrease the narcosis and hasten 
recovery. 

We were unable to find any evidence of such work having 
been done on human subjects. The problem, we felt, was of 


tion. Since we had already done some work on the effect of 
hese two drugs taken separately, and had noted their divergent 
ction, we determined to start a series of experiments upon 
‘ antagonistic relationship of coffee and alcohol. 


METHODS 
Two different types of apparatus were used: one measuring 
e secretory effects of these substances and the other measuring 
e effects upon steadiness and motor codrdination. 


Secretory Apparatus 
Since the technique employed for the collection and measure- 
ment of the secretion was the same as that already reported 
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for the studies of the effect of tobacco (5) and caffeine on secre. 
tion, detailed consideration of this phase of our report may be 
dispensed with. It is sufficient to indicate that a smail silver 
dise similar to the one developed by Lashley (6) is fastened by 
suction over the mouth of Stenson’s duct. From the inner cham. 
ber of this dise a small air-tight drainage tube passes through 
the corner of the mouth carrying the secretion to a device capable 
of measuring it in hundredths of a c.c. The collecting device 
itself does not affect the flow of secretion or seriously interfere 
with the mouth movements of the individual. The rersitiy 
ness, harmlessness, and simplicity of this apparatus, ell as 
the accuracy with which variation in reactions may be .ieasured 
makes it particularly useful for experiments of this type. 

The subject was seated in front of a small table and instructed 
to assume a comfortable posture. After the disc was properly 
adjusted he was instructed to avoid excitatory movements of the 
tongue or throat, except as directed, and to keep his mouth closed. 
In order that accumulated secretions from other glands of th 
mouth might not interfere with the throat movements, the subject 
was permitted to swallow at the end of every five-minute period. 

Before the alcohol or coffee was ingested the normal rate of 
secretion was measured for fifteen minutes. In years of experi 
menting with the rate of secretions for these glands, we had 
observed among other things that physical activity of any sort 
causes an increase in the rate of normal secretion. Hence, it was 
necessary for the subjects to remain quiet for ten or fifteen min- 
utes before the flow subsided to the normal rate. This rate 
served as a control flow for the tests which followed. The dosage 
was then consumed within a five-minute period and the subject 
resumed his posture at the table and the rate of secretion was 
recorded at the end of every five-minute period for th next two 
to five hours. 


Motor Apparatus 
The essential part of this apparatus is a photo-electric cell. 
Devised by L. A. Richards and S. J. Richards. 
The subject who is being tested is given a lamp which throws 
a beam of light focused on the plane in which the photo cell is 
mounted. His task is to keep the beam of light shining con- 
tinuously on the cell. Whenever the light leaves the cell a relay 
is operated which closes a circuit causing a timing device to 
record the length of time the light is not on the cell. For every 
second the light remains off, three errors are recorded. 
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FIGURE 1 


The electric circuit for the meter was adapted from an auto- 
matic time recorder described by Richards and Wood (7). The 


meter is adaptable for many types of tests. 


Steadiness and 
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eye-hand codrdination were measured by putting the cell in motion. 
The difficulty of this latter test may be varied by changing the 
rate and type of motion of the cell, by increasing or decreasing 
the distance between the cell and the lamp, or by varying the 
size of the diaphragm through which light reaches the cel!. For 
this experiment, the cell is mounted on one end of an arm about 
five feet long, the other end of which is pivoted underneath a 
table. An upright mounting holds the cell above the level of 
the table top. A horizontal periodic motion is given the cell 
by a system of pulleys and an eccentrie driven by an electric 
phonograph motor. 

To make it possible for the subject to see the position of 
the light beam at all times, a black cardboard is attached to 
the mounting in front of the cell. The opening or diaphragm 
through which light reaches the cell is a round hole in the eard- 
board about an inch in diameter. 

A battery operated tally counter is used to record the length 
of time the light beam is not on the photo cell. In series with 
the counter and its battery are two switches. One is operated 
by the phonograph motor and is cpened and closed about three 
times a second. The other is the relay switch. Whenever the 
light is off the photo cell the latter switch is closed and the motor 
switch causes the tally counter to record the number of time 
intervals during which the cell is not illuminated. 

Paid subjects were used, whose daily routine we were able 
to supervise, and who had had previous experience in other 
experiments. The experiments were conducted in a quiet labora- 
tory free from interruptions or disturbances of any sort. 

Before a subject was permitted to run an experiment for 
serious consideration, he had to first become accustomed to the 
motor apparatus. He spent a short period of time on consecu- 
tive days adapting himself. When the learning process was over 
and he had struck a fairly consistent level in the number of 
errors he made during the control period, he was then used for 
experiments. Throughout the experiment our subjects had a 
pad of paper and a pencil at their disposal and described their 
feelings as they changed. 


Dosages of Coffee and Alcohol 

Through the experiment ethyl alcohol with sufficient water 
added to make up one-half pint of alcohol and water mixture 
was used. Our objective was to get a measurable reaction and 
we experimented with each subject in order to determine just 
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how much alcohol each needed to obtain the desired effect. All 
experiments were conducted on an empty stomach with the sub- 
‘eet having been deprived of food for at least six hours. We 
used fresh coffee obtained directly from the roasting ovens. The 
coffee was prepared by the standard drip-filter method, using 
ten grams of ground coffee for each half-pint of infusion obtained. 
For most of these experiments one pint dosages of coffee were 
used, although for certain ones smaller quantities were given. 

For the sake of converiience this report will be divided into 
three parts and a summary: 


Part I. The effects of coffee alone: secretory and motor. 

Part Il. The effects of alcohol: secretory and motor. 

Part IlI. The effect of coffee and alcohol when taken together: 
secretory and motor. 


Part I 
THE EFFECT OF COFFEE 

A. See retory 

Since the effects of coffee upon the parotid secretion have 
been recorded in a previous paper (8), it will not be necessary 
to dwell at any great length upon them here. For our purpose 
it is sufficient to state that coffee, above the tolerance threshold, 
exerts an excitatory effect upon the secretions. From earlier 
researches, we had observed that the glands of the mouth re- 
sponded indirectly as well as directly to such stimulation; that 
s, there was a direct influence obtained through the stimulation 
in the mouth as well as a pronounced indirect effect from the 
drugs when they were absorbed into the blood. The large increase 
in secretion during the period in which the coffee is ingested 
Nig. 2, Graph B) is due to the direct action in the mucosa and 
to the swallowing movements. The later periods show the effect 
of the indirect reaction. Here we can see an increase of over 
100 per cent in the secretion for about one and a half hours, 
although with some subjects this increase will last over two and 
a half hours. In spite of these variations, the general trend 
and characteristics of these reactions remains reasonably constant. 

Although our secretory experiments dealt with salivary secre- 
tions only, this indirect flow of these glands cannot be regarded 
as anything else than a component of the alimentary reflex. The 
evidence seems fairly clear that at least the juices of the stomach 
are also increased. With this in mind the indirect effect of coffee 
assumes a new significance in regard to its influence upon digestion. 
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B. Motor 
With the dosage used (one pint) there were no pronounced 
effects upon the steadiness and motor coordination of our sub- 


jects. We saw no evidence of any disturbance in these functions, 




















FIGURE 2 
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(Fig. 3, Graph B.) There was some evidence of a slight steadying 
effect with a tendency to remain within the lower limits of the 
normal range of variation. Consequently, after drinking the 
coffee, there was less fluctuation than there was during the control 
period prior. 




















FIGURE 3 


Part IT 


THE EFFECT OF ALCOHOL 


A. Secretory 
In an earlier report (4), we have shown the effect of alcohol 
upon the parotid secretion, consequently there is no need of a 
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detailed account here. Figure 2, Graph A, shows a typical experi. 
ment. After a preliminary direct excitation the alcohol wil! 
cause a pronounced inhibition upon the parotid secretion. This 
alcohol effect will appear characteristically in waves with the 
period of the greatest intensity setting in about 45 minutes after 
ingestion. In experiments which have been run for five hours, 
this wave effect is still apparent. A correlation was apparent 
between the periods of inhibition and the feelings of our subjects, 
for as the inhibition became more intense, the subject felt a more 
intense reaction as regards narcosis, dizziness, impairment of 
eye function, and other characteristic alcoholic effects. As the 
secretory inhibitions let up, their feeling became less intense. 

This characteristic alcoholic effect was not obtained upon all 
subjects with the same dosage. With some, 40 ¢.c. was enough; 
others required 75 c.c.; and with one subject we were unable to 
obtain a reaction with a dosage of 100 e.c. His was a ease of 
congenital tolerance, for his previous history did not show much 
drinking, and his weight, which averaged 155 pounds, and age 
(twenty-two), did not warrant such tolerance. Our results tended 
to confirm evidences of correlation between previous drinking 
habits, weight, and tolerance. It is interesting to note that the 
two men, who showed the greatest resistance to alcohol, rated 
within the highest 2 per cent in the intelligence test given to 
freshmen on entering Cornell University. This supports Hol- 
lingworth’s (9) observation of a relationship between tolerance 
and general competence. 


B. Motor 

Figure 3, Graph A, shows the characteristic effect of alcohol 
upon steadiness and motor codrdination as measured by our 
apparatus. The variations in dosage were similar to those in the 
secretory experiment, and seemingly dependent on the same 
factors. 

The ordinate of the graph represents the number of errors, 
while the abscissa represents consecutive four-minute intervals; 
the test being run for one minute, followed by a three-minute 
rest. Every individual experiment has its own control period. 
The first four trials in the graph are used as a control. Here 
we can see that this subject’s normal variation is 0-2 errors 
per one-minute period. He then ingests the alcohol and water 
mixture. For the first four periods there is no rise, then a slight 
one appears, but there is no definite motor disturbance of any 
duration until about 35 minutes after the ingestion of the alcohol 
This time of onset is a fairly consistent thing, and throughout 
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practically all the experiments on our subjects, the intense motor 
disturbance begins at this point. The subject then remains very 
unsteady until at one point he makes 25 errors. At the end of 
a two-hour period the intensity of the reaction has somewhat 


subsided. 
In conjunction with this test some observations should be made 
on the behavior ‘and feelings of the subject: 


l. 


Before the subject drinks the alcohol, he manages to focus 
a beam of light on the moving photo-electric cell, by means 
of arm movements. As the effects of the aleohol become 
more prominent and pronounced, his movements become 
less differentiated and grosser, and soon there is a sway 
of the entire body, in an effort to follow the moving 
photo-eiectric cell. 

When the alcoholic effect sets in, errors cccur in series. 
So long as the subject can retain his focus on the photo- 
electric cell, he gets along nicely, but once he gets off, 
he finds that his muscles will not respond quickly enough 
to get him back on the dial promptly, even though he is 
aware of the fact that he is off, and is making every 
effort to get back. 

About thirty-five minutes after the ingestion of the alco- 
hol, the eyes are affected and vision is disturbed. This 
phenomenon is apparent throughout the experiment, and 
helps account for the increase in errors at this point. 
Practically all our subjects felt an alcoholic effect a few 
minutes after ingestion. This effect kept on growing 
more intense as time went on, but still they were able 
to control their codrdination until 35 minutes had elapsed. 
At this point the reaction got too strong for their control, 
and they became very unsteady and generally under the 
influence of the drug. 

That wave effect which was so pronounced in the secretory 
experiments, although still indicated in the motor experi- 
ments, is not quite so clear-cut here. But the feeling 
still came in waves. Many times our subjects would go 
up to the apparatus, confident that they would be able to 
maintain a low score, and yet would make a great number 
of errors. This indicates the danger of judging motor 
ability after ingestion of alcohol by introspection. One 
may feel steady, but actually be unsteady, and not be 
aware of it until it is measured by means of some objec- 
tive apparatus. 
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Part III 


THE EFFECT OF ALCOHOL AND COFFEE COMBINED 


A. Secretory 

We have seen that alcohol exerts an inhibitory effect upon 
the parotid secretion, whereas coffee causes an excitatory reaction, 
Figure 2, Graph C, is a representation of what happens to the 
secretion when the subject ingests 75 c.c. of alcohol and immedi- 
ately afterwards drinks one pint of black coffee. The first three 
five-minute periods are used as a control, to show what the normal 
flow would be; the next two periods are taken up by drinking 
the alcohol and coffee. For the subsequent 70 minutes we see 
a clear-cut example of two drugs acting antagonistically. The 
picture here is entirely different from the one seen in Figure 2, 
Graph A, where the alcohol was taken alone. At the end of 
70 minutes, the effect of the coffee wears off, and the inhibition 
sets in again, due to the fact that the alcoholic effect upon the 
secretion is of longer duration than the coffee effect. 

It was noted that the introspective report of the subject paral- 
lelled the actions of the secretion. During the period when the 
coffee had raised the secretion, the subject felt very little alcoholic 
effects, but when the coffee wore off, the alcoholic symptoms 
set in again. 

It was seen that all through the experiment, even after the 
ingestion of the coffee, there was a slight alcoholic effect; but 
contrary to the effect without coffee, this feeling did not become 
more intense as time went on, but remained fairly constant until 
the effect of the coffee wore off. 

We conducted a series of experiments giving the coffee at 
various times before and after the alcohol. We found that the 
coffee effect lasted 60-70 minutes, so that if the subject took 
coffee 15 minutes before the alcohol, the inhibition would set 
in 45-55 minutes after the alcohol was ingested. If we gave the 
subject the coffee soon after he took the alcohol, the same rela- 
tionship existed, but if the coffee were given after the strong 
inhibition had set in (45 minutes after ingestion), the coffee was 
able to only partially counteract the inhibition, and for a shorter 
period of time. In this case it was necessary to give coffee every 
half hour. This problem is still under investigation, and will 
be reported in greater detail at a subsequent date. 

The ability of coffee to stimulate the alimentary reflex, after 
the alcohol has inhibited it, may be significant from the point 
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iew of helping to prevent digestive disturbances after the 


drinking of aleohol. 


B. Motor 
The disturbing influence of alcohol upon motor control and 


steat 
(see 


c 


coite 


liness has been indicated in an earlier part of this report 
p. 10). We shall now see what effect coffee has in counter- 


acting this reaction. 

Figure 3, Graph C, illustrates a typical experiment. Condi- 
tions were the same as those maintained in Figure 3, Graph A, 
except that in Graph C the subject ingested one pint of black 


e immediately after he took the alcohol. 


An analysis of this graph shows us that except for a short 


perl 


\1 after the aleohol ingestion there was practically no motor 


disturbance. Even where some disturbance did occur, it was very 
slight as compared with what happened without the coffee. This 
presents a clear-cut case of antagonistic reaction between coffee 


1 


and 
Liu 


alcohol, as regards the motor function measured with this 


apparatus. It was noted that while the antagonistic coffee effect 


u 


r 


the secretory experiments lasted only an hour eveu for a non- 


of coffee, this same subject, when he took coffee to offset 
icoholie reaction, was helped for the entire period of the 


motor experiment. Even the subjects who drank coffee regularly 
reduced their errors for at least one hour after the coffee inges- 


On. 


ae 


The introspective reactions were similar to those described 
e secretory series of the coffee and alcohol experiment. So 


far as the general alcoholic symptoms are concerned, they are 
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itely reduced during the period that the coffee is maintaining 
iaracteristic antagonistic reaction upon the alcohol. 


SUMMARY 


results of these experiments can briefly be stated as 


follow S: 


A Sf 


W 


PCre tory 
‘ith the dosages used: 


l. 


Aleohol inhibits the parotid gland secretion, with the effect 
coming in waves which are still evident at the end of a 
five-hour period. 

The period of greatest intensity sets in about forty-five 
minutes after ingestion, and at the end of five hours, 
there is still an effect. 

Coffee stimulates the parotid gland secretion. 
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When both substances are taken together, there is a char. 
acteristic antagonistic reaction, and the secretion approxi- 
mates normal for an hour after the coffee ingestion, after 
which time the coffee effect wears off and the alcoho] 
inhibition is again apparent. 

The coffee having been taken, after the alcohol inhibition 
has firmly set in, its antagonistic reaction is less intense 
and of shorter duration. 

There is a great deal of individual variation in the degree 
of tolerance exhibited, but when the dosage exceeds th 
tolerance threshold, the trend and characteristics of these 
reactions are uniform. 

We confirmed previous investigators concerning the fac- 
tors which influence tolerance; namely, body weight, pre. 
vious drinking habits, and general ability. 


B. Motor 

With the dosages used: 

1. Alcohol causes a disturbance of steadiness and motor 
coordination. 
The intense alcohol reaction sets in about 35 minutes 
after ingestion, and remains for almost two hours. 
Coffee has a slightly beneficial effect upon steadiness and 
motor coordination. 
When taken together, there is a characteristic antagonisti 
reaction, with the coffee effect dominant, and steadiness 
and motor codrdination remain practically normal. This 
effect lasts for at least an hour with a regular coffee user, 
and for two or more hours with the nonuser. 
As the effects of the alcohol become more pronounced, 
the subject’s movements become less differentiated and 
grosser, and soon the arm movements, which were form- 
erly localized, become generalized into a body sway. 
The factors influencing tolerance were the same as those 
described in the secretory part of this summary. 
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CHILDHOOD DISEASE AND EMOTIONAL MATURITY 
IN THE PSYCHOPATHIC WOMAN * + 


By OLGA W. McNEMAR, M.A., anp CARNEY LANDIS, Pu.D. 
DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY, N. Y. STATE PSYCHIATRIC INSTITUTE AND HOSPITAL 


which Stratton (1) (2) made with normal individuals. At 

his direction over 1,600 students at the University of Cali- 
fornia kept a record in the form of a six-point rating of their 
emotional reactions to certain specified fear and anger provoking 
situations. Stratton was interested in discovering what relation, 
if any, existed between degree of emotional reactivity and gross 
incidence of disease in an individual’s life. From the records 
of the University Infirmary he obtained informaticii concerning 
the disease history of his subjects. 

After various comparisons, Stratton drew the following con- 
clusions: 1. Those persons having a history of disease were 
more responsive to emotional situations than were those whose 
histories were free from disease. 2. There was a direct rela- 
tionship between incidence of disease and intensity of fear and 
anger responses. 3. The emotional reactions of those who had 
experienced all their diseases in the first six years of life were 
more intense than the reactions of those all of whose diseases 
occurred after six. 

Present Problem: The primary purpose of this investigation 
was to relate emotional maturity, as measured by an adapted 
form of the Willoughby EM Scale,(3) to the incidence and type 
of disease in a group of psychopathic women, and to the various 
diagnostic groups. 

Subjects and Procedure: The subjects used in this study were 
65 psychopathic women, including 53 hospitalized and 12 out- 
patients at the Psychiatric Institute. The diagnoses for the 
group were as follows: 23 manic-depressive, 12 dementia praecox, 
28 psychoneurotics, one involutional melancholia, and one undiag- 
nosed case. The ages of the subjects ranged from fifteen to 
fifty-eight with a mean age of 27.8 years. Eighty-three per cen! 
of the group had completed the eighth grade, 51 per cent wer 


Oe interest in the present problem grew out of a study 








* Received and acknowledged June 27, 1934. 
t Abbreviated from a Master’s Essay by the same title by Olga W. McNemar, 
Columbia University Library, 1934. 
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high school graduates, and 25 per cent had had some college or 
trade school training beyond the high school level. For 17 per 
cent of the cases no information as to education was available. 
The Willoughby EM Scale is a standardized measure of ‘‘emo- 
tional maturity’? which was originally constructed for use with 
college students. The scale includes 60 items descriptive of reac- 
tions, chiefly affective in nature, which the subject is asked to 
check in an appropriate fashion to indicate his probable reactions 
in similar situations to those described by the items. According 
to Willoughby the scale may be used-as a test without great 
loss of accuracy. To adapt the scale for use with psychopathic 
individuals it was necessary to reword all items, putting each in 
the form of a direct question and simplifying the terminology 
as much as possible. The item values and scoring methods used 
by Willoughby were employed here. The majority of the sub- 
jects were interviewed singly. The experimenter endeavored to 
ask the questions comprising the test in an informal and offhand 
manner. An answer of ‘‘Yes’’ or ‘‘No’’ was required, and the 
fact that there were no right or wrong answers was emphasized. 

Two methods were available for securing information bearing 
on the disease history of the subjects. The first, which will 
be referred to as the Interview Method, consisted in eliciting 
from the patient by direct questioning the following information, 
which was recorded on an appropriate form: (1) all diseases, 
illnesses, and operations; (2) the age of occurrence of each ill- 
ness, and (3) the number of times each disease was encountered. 
Since many individuals could not remember the exact age at which 
a particular disease had occurred, we have tabulated the age 
periods as: (1) before the age of six, (2) before the age of 
puberty, or (3) after the age of puberty. The second method, 
to be referred to subsequently as the Record Method, consisted 
of a thorough perusal of the case histories, which contain the 
reports of disease incidence as given by relatives and close friends 
of the patient. 


Data and Results: 

1. Reliability of the adapted EM Scale. Willoughby reports 
a reliability of + 0.54 as between two raters, and Harvey a test- 
retest reliability of + 0.71. Two methods were used to estimate 
the reliability of the present adaptation of the scale as used 
with 65 psychotic women. The correlation between odd and even 
items was + 0.54 or + 0.69 when stepped up by the Brown-Spear- 
man formula. Correlating first half against second half, a coeffi- 
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cient of + 0.63, or + 0.77 stepped up, was obtained. These figures 
indicate a fairly high consistency of response on the part of 
these patients. 

2. Comparison of the methods of determining disease inci- 
dence. Since the hospital records gave information concerning 
the disease history of only 44 of the 65 patients tested, all com. 
parisons will necessarily be made on this smaller number. Ip 
determining an individual’s total disease incidence, whether by 
the interview or by the record method, a particular disease was 
counted only once regardless of the number of times it occurred. 
The ordinary operations (tonsillectomy, adenoidectomy, and ap. 
pendectomy) were not counted, nor were mild disorders such 
as boils, colds, and simple anemia included. 

The correlation between the incidence of disease as deter- 
mined by the two methods was + 0.50 +.11.* Considering the 
possibility that this lack of consistency might be due to certain 
rare diseases or to those the nature of which was unknown (to 
either the patient or the informant) or to the inclusion of imagined 
disorders concurrent with the mental disease, a comparison was 
made between the two methods for the six most common com- 
municable childhood diseases, viz., chicken pox, measles, mumps, 
diphtheria, scarlet fever, and whooping cough. This correlation 
was + 0.49 + .11. 

The mean incidence for all diseases for the interview method 
was 4.77 +.35 as compared with 3.25 +.30 for the record method, 
a difference which is 4.67 times its standard error. As an addi- 
tional check, fourfold tables were made for each of the six child- 
hood diseases, from which it was apparent that there was lack 
of consistency in the information obtained for specifie diseases. 

These low findings point to this one fact: two methods, which 
were expected to give the same information, yielded quite different 
results. These data, per se, do not permit of any conclusion con- 
cerning the comparative reliabilities or validities of the interview 
and record methods. Evidently one or the other or both methods 
involve large errors. 

3. Emotional maturity and interrelations. For the group of 
65 psychotic women, the average EM score was 48.84, and the 
S.D. of the distribution was 5.17. Although these psychopathic 
patients are not comparable to Willoughby’s group because of 
differences in age, sex, education, and general mental condition, 
it is interesting to note that the mean of the psychotic group 


* Standard errors, not probable errors, are reported herein. 
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TABLE 1 
CORRELATIONS OF EMOTIONAL MATURITY WITH INCIDENCE of DISEASE 

N r C. 
EE —-GaReeVeh GEE «6 vn cc ccsccccticcsese GH se ie 
EM—interview preschool................. 65 .10 .12 
EM— interview prepuberty 65 .30 .11 
EM—record total 44 .08 .15 
EM—record and 44 .18 .15 


‘s near the value of 51.4 reported by Willoughby for 70 college 
students. The correlation of EM with age in our group was 
0,02. One might expect that educational level would influence 
emotional maturity, but the mean for 12 patients with a grade 
school education was 47.67, for 26 with a high school education, 
50.04, and for 16 cases with education beyond high school, 47.25, 
indicating that emotional maturity as here measured is not related 
to educational attainment. No difference between these groups 
is significant in terms of its standard error. 

In determining what relationship, if any, existed between the 
degree of emotional maturity and the incidence of disease, the 
EM seores were correlated with the following: total interview 
incidence, preschool interview incidence, prepuberty interview 
incidence, total record incidence, and record and interview totals 
combined. This last total was obtained by counting all diseases 
mentioned in either the interview or the record. The resulting 
coefficients and their standard errors are reported in Table 1. 
All are of zero order, with the possible exception of that obtained 
between EM and prepubertal disease incidence (0.30). These 
correlations, although insignificant statistically, indicate a slight 
tendency for emotional maturity to be associated with low inci- 
dence of disease. It will be recalled that Stratton found a sig- 
nificantly greater number of anger responses for individuals with 
a history of disease. 

To check on the possibility of a relationship between emotional 
maturity and certain specific diseases, EM means and their stand- 
ard errors were calculated for those individuals whose history 


TABLE 2 
SEPARATE DISEASES AND EM Scores 
Present 

A 








F 

Disease N Mean Tx 
Chicken pox 48.10 .87 
Diphtheria 48.90 1.64 
Measles § 48 .68 
Mumps 2s 48 .56 96 
Searlet fever 46 .32 1.56 
Whooping cough 48.0! .89 
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showed presence or absence of certain designated diseases. For 
this purpose a disease was considered present if mentioned jn 
either the record or the interview. Table 2 contains the results 
for six of the more common diseases. It seems that no one par- 
ticular disease (of the six considered) is related to degree of 
emotional maturity. 

The mean emotional maturity scores for the three diagnostic 
groups are reported in Table 3. Statistical comparison shows 
that the mean for the manic-depressive group and that for the 
dementia praecox group are not significantly different, the 
diff/sigma diff being 1.93. The other two differences are stil] 
less significant. 


TABLE 3 
EM AND DIAGNOSIS 
N Mean S.D. ou 
Manic-depressive 23 47.04 ' . 96 
Dementia Praecox 12 53.50 5.3 1.90 
Psychoneurotic 28 48 .96 .78 .94 


As a matter of interest and as a possible aid in interpreting 
the findings of this study, the means of disease incidence for 


the three diagnostic groups are presented. These are 4.08 +.67, 
4.09 +.48, and 5.29 +.43 for the dementia praecox, manic-depres- 
sive, and psychoneurotic groups, respectively. 


CONCLUSION 

The present study permits of the following conclusions: 

The Willoughby Emotional Maturity Scale, when simplified 
and used as a test for a group of 65 psychopathic women, gives 
an odd-even reliability of + 0.69 and a first half-second half 
reliability of + 0.77, indicating a fairly high degree of consistency 
of response for psychotic individuals. 

The inconsistency in the number of diseases reported (r= 
+ 0.50), the lack of agreement in the particular diseases mentioned, 
and the tendency (D/e, of 4.67) for more diseases to be reported in 
interview than are given in the hospital records, lead one to 
question the reliability of this information. 

There is no evidence that emotional maturity, or whatever 
the scale as used measures, is related to age, educational status, 
or clinical diagnosis. 

The results of all efforts to relate emotional maturity to disease 
incidence in psychotic women indicate that there is probably 
no association between these two variables. These results do 
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not corroborate Stratton’s findings, nor can it be said that they 
disprove them since it has not been shown that the EM scale 
neasures the same thing as Stratton’s rating scale. 
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STABILITY OF QUESTIONNAIRE RESPONS£ 


By BENJAMIN FRANK 
NEW JERSEY REFORMATORY AT RAHWAY 


REVIOUS investigations of the problem of stability of 
response to the individual items of a questionnaire have 
indicated that the amount of variability of response depends 

to a large extent on the type of question. Thus, Hollingworth,(1) 
in a study of the change of response of soldiers to the Wood- 
worth Personal Data Questionnaire before and after the armi- 
stice, reports a varying ratio of change depending on whetuer the 
particular question related to the present condition of the patient, 
or to indefinite present or historical facts or whether it referred 
to definite historical facts. Bain (2) using a questionnaire of 
sixty-one items in a study of vocational, academic and personal 
problems of college freshmen found that upon repetition of the 
questionnaire, items relating to factual family data showed a 
27 per cent change; items relating to factual personal data, sucl 
as illnesses, travel, occupations, showed 18 per cent changes; and 
responses giving subjective personal data, such as hobbies, inter- 
ests, frequency of dreams, showed 24 per cent change. Smith (3) 
repeating Bain’s method used a similar questionnaire of sixty 
items with a group of college students and reports similar re- 
sults. Approximately one-fourth of the items were answered 
differently. The greatest amount of change, 33 per cent, was on 
subjective personal items; and the least change, 20 per cent, on 
factual personal items. Wylie (4) testing for the reliability of 
the answers to a school questionnaire given to determine the 
socio-economic status of the home reports that questions requiring 
some interpretation were answered less accurately. 

The purpose of the present study was to determine the com- 
parative stability of response to the items of the Bernreuter 
Personality Inventory.(5) This test was given to 76 inmates 
of the New Jersey Reformatory for men, as part of a general 
testing program. The Bernreuter inventory was designed to 
measure four supposedly independent personality traits at one 
time. These traits are neurotic tendency, self-sufficiency, extro- 
version-introversion, and dominance-submission, designated re- 
spectively BI-N, B2-S, B3-I, and B4-D. The ages of the grou} 
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ranged between eighteen and twenty-eight years, with an average 
ave of twenty-three. Thirty-seven had been committed to the 
institution on charges of breaking, entering and larceny; 26 for 
robbery; 3 for assault; 3 for sex offenses; 1 for murder; 1 for 
conspiracy; and 1 for arson. They had all been classified as of 
average intelligence or higher on the basis of a battery of indi- 
vidual tests used routinely in the psychological clinic of the 
institution and in addition had been given the Well’s revision of 
the Army Alpha test, on which the entire group ranked above 

e 50th percentile for adults. In order to insure further as 
high a degree of sodperation on the questionnaire as possible 
each subject “2s interviewed and the test administered indi- 
vidually. The norms used are the percentile scores obtained by 


Bernreuter fc* male adults. The examinations were made during 


TABLE I 
GENERAL DISTRIBUTION OF INVENTORY RESULTS 


Percentile Scores 
A. 
Scale 1-24 25-49 50-74 75-100 
B1-N 16 16 25 19 
B2-8S 16 20 21 19 
B3-I 18 23 20 15 
B4-D 25 21 19 11 





January and February, 1933. Thirty-five cases were available 
in June, 1933, and the test was repeated. 

The general distribution of Inventory results for the group 
is shown in Table I. In the absence of a control group, the larger 
number of cases above the 50th percentile for the scales B1-N, 
B2-S, and B3-I, and the preponderance of cases below the 50th 
percentile for the seale B4—D, do not warrant conclusions as to 
probable group tendencies. In view of Hollingworth’s (1) find- 
ings on the importance of motivation and situation in question- 
naire response, interpretations of group differences on the basis 
of questionnaire results must be made very guardedly. The 
circumstances of prison life are so different from those of most 
modes of living outside the prison that we might expect the whole 
system of behavior to differ. The effect upon the behavior and 
temperaments of men living under the artificial conditions which 
characterize the prison situation has not yet been subjected to 
measurement. 

The coefficients of consistency and homogeneity for the appli- 
cation of the test for this group were computed. Table II com- 
pares the two types of reliability coefficients after application 
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TABLE II 
COEFFICIENTS OF RELIABILITY 


Split Half Repetition 

N=76 N=35 
B1-N .78 81 
B2-S 7 77 


. of?é 
B3-I . 86 . 84 
B4-D .80 . 86 


of the Spearman-Brown prophecy formula. For each scale the 
reliability ccefficients are smaller then those reported by Bern. 
reuter. 

Since, however, the purpose of this study was the stability of 
response to the individual items of the Personality Inventory, 
it was necessary to go beyond the abstraction of a correlation 
coefficient and find some basis for grouping and comparing re- 
sponses. Using general agreement as the principle of selection 
and general agreement being defined as similarity of response 
by 75 per cent or more of the group on first administration of the 
test, it was found that the items could be classified into three 
groups. Those questions answered yes by 75 per cent or more 
of the cases were designated as positive items; those answered 
no by 75 per cent or more of the cases were classified as negative 
items and the remaining questions were grouped as neutral items. 

The group of positive items consisted of 11 questions. These 
items are listed in Table III, showing the number or position 
of the question in the inventory and the per cent change for 
each item. With 11 questions and 35 subjects the total number 
of responses was 385. Of these 81 had been changed, giving an 
index of change of 21 per cent and an average change per subject 


TABLE III 


Positive Group or ITEMS 
Position Percent 
in Seale Change Question 
6 11 Do you ever give money to beggars? 
41 17 If you see an accident do you quickly take an active part in 
giving aid? 
43 23 Do you like to bear responsibilities alone? 
50 11 Do you usually try to avoid arguments? 
56 23 Are you careful not to say things to hurt other people’s feelings! 
75 29 Are you able to play your best in a game or contest against an 
opponent who is greatly superior to you? 
82 11 Are you willing to take a chance alone in a situation of doubtful 
outcome? 
26 Do you prefer to be alone at times of emotional stress? 
11 Do you usually prefer to keep your feelings to yourself? 
23 Can you stick to a tiresome task for a long time without someone 
prodding or encouraging you? 
26 Do you usually face your troubles alone without seeking help! 
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93. The lowest per cent change for anyone item was 11 per 
and the highest 29 per cent. 
The negative items consisted of 18 questions and are listed 
‘y Table IV. The total number of responses was 620, of which 
132 showed changes. The index of change was 21.2 per cent 
and the average change per subject was 3.9. The lowest per cent 
change for any one item of this group was also 11 per cent and 
ile the the highest 37 per cent. 


Bern- TABLE IV 

: NEGATIVE Group or ITEMS 
lity of Position Percent 

se la Change . Question 

hale 14 Do you dislike finding your way about in strange places? 
elation 10 1] Are you easily discouraged when opinions of others differ from 
your own? 

: 14 Do you consider yourself a rather nervous person? 
lection ; Do you ever heckle or question a public speaker? 
Do you worry too long over humiliating experiences? 
Have books been more entertaining to you than companions? 


ng re- 


sponse 


of th 1 Do jeers humiliate you when you know you are right? 
» three If you are dining out, do you prefer to have someone else order 
dinner for you? 
more Does some particular useless thought keep coming into your mind 
swered to bother you? 


; Have you frequently appeared as lecturer or entertainer before 
gative groups of people? 
items. 9% Do you lack self-confidence? 
Does admiration gratify you more than achievement? 

These Does your mind often wander so badly that you lose track of 
osition what you are doing? 
Do you have difficulty in making up your mind for yourself? 
Do you worry over possible misfortunes? 
tumber Are you troubled with the idea that people on the street are 
ing an watching youf j 

ee Are you often in a state of excitement? 
subject 24 é Are you usually considered to be indifferent to the opposite sex? 


' 
ve 0! 


The neutral items consisted of 96 questions. Space does not 
permit the listing of such a large number of questions. The 
lowest per cent change for this group was 11 per cent and the 
highest 61 per cent, with a total index of change of 32.5 per 

| part in cent and an average change per subject of 31.2. A comparison 
of the stability of response for the three groups of items is made 
in Table V. The neutral items show not only the highest index 
acer of change, but also a significantly high average change per person. 
an The tentative conclusion to be drawn from the results obtained 
doubtful is that agreement among subjects with respect to certain responses 
to a questionnaire is closely related to stability of response. If 
the positive and negative groups of items reflect behavior which 
is socially approved and disapproved, as these groups of ques- 
tions appear to do, then the question arises as to what extent 


i 
9 
— 
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agreement of response and stability of response is a function 
of the crystallization of convention and social practice and what 
part knowledge and judgment of socially approved practices play 
in the motivation of questionnaire responses. , 

The results also raise the question of the tenability of at 
least two of the many @ prior: assumptions underlying the con- 
struction and validation of psychological questionnaires. First, 
that ‘‘normals’’ will not give responses which are symptomatic 
of extreme deviation in the ‘‘trait’’ measured and second, that 
the relationship between ‘‘form’’ and ‘‘content’’ of behavior 
is reliable and significant. Symonds (6) is presumably stating 
the position of the makers of psychological and adjustment ques- 
tionnaires when he writes that ‘‘while answers to individual 


TABLE V 
STABILITY OF RESPONSE FOR GRovuPS OF ITEMS 
Average Change 
Items Response Change % Change Per Person 
Entire Test 125 4375 1289 29. 36.8 
Positive Items 11 385 81 21. 2.3 
Negative Items 18 620 132 21.3 3.9 


Neutral Items 96 3360 1092 32.8 31.2 


questions are recognized as having little significance, the answers 


to groups of questions may show important trends. Correlations 
are used to determine what these trends are.’’ Clinical experience, 
however, does not support such a position. In fact the situation 
is quite the reverse and only a qualitative analysis of specific 
item response, will give the clinician a point of approach to each 
problem. Until the influence of situation and the various factors 
in motivating responses can be definitely stated, the personality 
questionnaire will remain a dubious clinical instrument. 
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THE PROPENSITY OF GENIUS TO SOLITUDE * 
By WARREN C. MIDDLETON 
DEPAUW UNIVERSITY 


HE traditional idea of the solitariness of genius is centuries 
old and perhaps almost universal. In the Biblical record 
the Hebrew prophet, Isaiah, is credited with having written: 
‘In quietness and in confidence shall be your strength.’’ ‘‘Soli- 
tude’, Ravignan once remarked, ‘‘is the home of the strong, 
silence their prayer’’. The world’s arch-pessimist, Arthur Scho- 
penhauer, also wrote concerning men of genius: ‘‘Such men can 
have but few friends; solitude reigns on the summits.’’ Indeed, 
is quite generally supposed that it is not uncommon for the 
venius to be of a rather retiring nature; he is usually thought 
to be ‘fas bashful as the young child introduced into the world 
of strangers’’ (3, p. 321). 

Many interesting (sometimes scholarly) conjectures have been 
made as to whether genius is characterized by solitude, and 
these speculations have come not only from ancient sages, but, 
as well, from several modern psychologists. Considered histori- 
cally, perhaps the ‘high priest’ among these speculators was 
Lombroso, a brilliant but over enthusiastic scholar, who in his 
Genio e follia (1864)—a treatise that is unquestionably of greater 
human than scientific interest—set forth the thesis that solitary 
traits are to be found in the basic make-up of genius. He writes: 

What is observed in the insane has been asserted of the man of 
genius—that he walks solitary in the world, and solitary departs 
from it, a stranger to the warmth of family life and untouched 
by the charms of society. 


Lombroso argues ad nauseam that the ensemble of the psychical 
organism of the genius is governed by solitude (exceptis ea- 

prendis), and, in a serious attempt to make his argument 
appear reasonable, he quotes im extenso from all of the records 
that he ean resurrect and uncover. His reasoning is frequently 


a priori; the mere piling up of records constitutes his ultvma 


ratio. 
Arthur Schopenhauer, as previously stated, believed strongly 
that genius shows marks of unsociability, and, running true to 
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Tr caiate 
form, he aired his opinion with great empressement. In his 
Wisdom of Lafe he writes: ‘‘As a rule, a man is sociable just 
in the degree in which he is intellectually poor and generally 
vulgar.’’ Again, in The World as Will and Idea he remarks: 
‘‘The pleasure which he (the genius) receives from all beauty. 
the consolation which art affords, the enthusiasm of the artist. 
; enable him to forget the cares of life’’ and ‘‘repay him 
for the suffering that increases in proportion to the clearness of 
consciousness, and for his desert loneliness among a different 
race of men’’, 

Schopenhauer believed that a high degree of intellect tends 
to make a man unsocial. He argued con spirito that inability 
to get on well with people was a symptom of real greatness, 
According to the theory of this eccentric bel esprit a man mani- 
fests great qualities if and when he is unsocial (Cf. 5, p. 148). In 
his ‘‘Essay on Genius’’ Schopenhauer observes that the genius 
has ‘‘a lonely existence in a world with which he has nothing 
in common and no sympathies’’. He was of the opinion that 
unsociability is a part of the ‘‘philosophy of life’’ of the genius— 
the Weltanschauung, which Jung prefers to translate as ‘‘a con- 
ceptually formulated attitude”’ (7, p. 141). 

Havelock Ellis is another writer who believes that shyness 
and timidity are the chief ingredients of genius. In regard to 
‘he mental and emotional characteristics of British persons of 
genius, he notes, for instance, the prevalence of ‘‘shyness, bash- 
fulness, or timidity. . . . Some had to abandon the profession 
they had chosen on account of their nervous shyness at appearing 
in publie’’ (2, p. 197). 

Likewise, in a discussion of sundry psychological traits of 
genius, N. D. M. Hirsch, a modern psychologist, writes: 





Most animals are characterized by the gregarious impulse. Man 
is the only animal possessing sociality. Genius is characterized by 
neither, being as alien to the one as it is removed from the other 
For solitude qualifies genius as adequately and universally as melan- 


choly (3, p. 324). 


It should be noted in this connection that Hirsch defines solitude 
as follows: 


Solitude is not the opposite of sociality, rather solitude is the nega- 
tive state of friendship. . . . Solitude can best be defined 
as the state in which friends are lacking or absent, rather than as 
the opposite of sociality (3, p. 324). 


So much for the traditional idea concerning the solitariness 
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of genius. What is to be said of this viewpoint? Js genius char- 

terized by solitude? How much of truth is contained in this 
theory? In reply to Lombroso’s thesis that solitary traits are 
e found in the basic composition of genius, William Hirsch 


to | 

comments : 
But this is not precisely the fact. History sufficiently assures us 
that great men are frequently by no means strangers to family 
feeling. But what is observable in great men is that they are 
relatively indifferent to everything which does not answer to their 
nward endeavors, that the ideas of which they are full absorb 
their attention, and that they consequently seem uninterested in 
what goes on about them. For this reason the genius, like the 
madman, has been called a stranger in the world (4, pp. 106-107). 


Hirsch contends, moreover, that it is not ‘‘accurate to call the 
poet or artist a stranger to the world’’. We cannot, he suggests, 
“conceive of a true poet without knowledge of the world’’ (4, 
p. 107). 

Lombroso’s thesis concerning the solitariness of genius is no 
longer especially popular among psychologists—it is usually taken 
cum grano salis. In fact, Lombroso’s interpretations are con- 
sidered, for the most part, rather Naif; symptoms are too often 
‘made in’’ by his method of analysis, and, since it is apparent 
that he occasionally interprets to suit his own preconceived no- 
tions, his conelusions cannot be scientific or wholly objective. His 
statements are sometimes lacking in scientific accuracy; he fre- 
quently exhibits a lack of skill in the art of understanding the 
individual person. In his analyses he does not always take into 
account the psyche-soma—the organism-environment interplay, 
including relationship to the universe at large. Lombroso too 
often substitutes subjective for objective methods—empathy for 
anamnesis. He is too prone to project himself into the state 
of mind of another person rather than to stay with his case 
history. He is guilty of the common error of leaving us an 
account of a few of the positive instances in which genius 1s 
characterized by solitude, while neglecting to mention the nega- 
tive cases. 

It must be remembered, furthermore, that in any discussion 
of the psychology of geniuses there is usually a strong tendency 
to magnify many ‘‘peculiar’’ traits. Thus Hollander writes in 
a preface to the Sixth Edition of Nisbet’s The Insanity of Genius: 

We must not forget that trivial details in the lives of great men 
are recorded and made much of. . . . To a certain extent, 
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of course, all men of genius are singular. Circumstances in their 
lives may have tended to weaken their confidence in human nature. 
and they accordingly shunned mankind, and became peculiar jy 
their ways. Others have a strange way of regarding events and 
are given to unconventionalities of conduct which have the effec: 
of estranging them from their fellows. Such eccentricities do not 
justify us in regarding genius as a morbid mental manifestation 
The same peculiarities and defects occur in the general populatio 
only the ordinary man, if he has the least breeding, has been aceus. 
tomed from his youth to control his expressions and conduct, while 
the man of genius is often too preoccupied to pay attention t 
the impression he is likely to convey to others by his manners. Hi; 
appears what he really is, while the average man often dissembles 
(9, pp. XxXx—xxxi). 


Hollander here emphasizes an important point: the tendency to 
magnify symptoms in the lives of great men—symptoms which 
in ordinary men would probably go unnoticed. 

It is the belief of the writer that genius does not (as many 
have suggested) necessarily exhibit a ‘‘physical affinity with 
solitude.’’ The well-known and oft-quoted studies by Terman, 
et al., do not lend support to the popular belief that gifted chil- 
dren are essentially and markedly inferior to average children 
in the ordinary social relationships of life. In fact, the gifted 
and control groups are shown to be strikingly similar in respect 
to their capacities to make social adjustments. It is, to say the 
least, a very strong statement to affirm dogmatically, no quali 
fications being made, that genius is characterized by solitude. 
It is, on the other hand, a much more accurate pronouncement 
to suggest that there appears to be a propensity to solitude in 
many geniuses. If there is any point to the oft-expressed con- 
tention that genius is marked by solitude, we are not to suppos 
necessarily than any inborn predisposition is involved; the ten- 
dency to solitude need not, moreover, be considered as existent 
ab origine. ‘‘It is a grievous error to credit the genius with an 
innate inclination to shun men’’ (3, p. 324). Rather, it would 
appear that the solitary nature of the genius is conditioned. 
‘“‘The genius’’, suggests Hirsch, ‘‘is constantly forced to solitude, 
for he early learns from experience that his kind can expect no 
reciprocation of their generous feelings’’ (3, p. 324). In his youth 
he often discovers that ‘‘solitude is preferable to suffocation, 
stupification, or surrender’”’ (3, p. 324). 

The genius is not only constantly forced into solitary retreat, 
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but sometimes he seeks seclusion voluntarily, because, as he fra- 


ternizes With mankind, 
he is exposed to the insidious tendency of . . . being dragged 
down to the level of mediocrity. Solitude is often the result of 
an intuitive shrinking from the deteriorating standards of the 
masses (3, p. 325). 
The genius often senses the advantages to be gained by insulating 
himself from the implacable herd; solitude, psychologically at 
least, becomes a refuge for his repelled personality. He learns 
to appreciate the important réle that remoteness from society 
must play in his life and he usually becomes greatly enriched 
by his loneliness. Bene viait qui bene latuit (one lives best by 
the hidden life). Men of genius possess an unusually sensitive 
and complex nervous organization, developed usually along a 
special line; they likewise often exhibit an inaptitude which pre- 
vents them from adjusting themselves appropriately to the activi- 
ties of life. It may, indeed, be probable that the genius is 
exceptionally vulnerable to environmental stimuli, although there 
is no substantial amount of evidence to support such a contention. 
It would seem reasonable to infer from case studies of geniuses 
that solitude is not their goal but their refuge. 
lime after time one detects, from the lives or writings of genius, 
that solitude is not its destiny but only a retreat; not the normal 
fruition of its being, but an empty harbor sheltering it from the 
tortures, griefs, and calumnies of the world (3, p. 327). 


This is particularly true, for instance, in the life of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, ‘*the most valuable example of the American genius’’ 
6, p. 2). His withdrawal from the world helped him to liberate 
his consciousness from the ordinary obstructions of life—to eman- 
pate himself from the oppression of the senses and the tyranny 
of earthly things. He ‘‘wished to be isolated from the world, yet 
to affect it profoundly’’ (8, p. 42). His aloofness from society 
served as a period of incubation, during which his fertile imagina- 
tion and his analytic mind combined in a manner so exceedingly 
rare as to enable him to produce ‘‘the most powerful portraits 
in English of the moral sinner’’ (1, p. 245). Hawthorne deliber- 
ately elected to observe life rather than to participate in it, and 
the lonely life of a recluse gave him the opportuaity to create 
literary works that are at once unique and unrivalled after their 
kind. His voluntary retreat from contacts with reality was not, 
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then, as some are wont to think, inauspicious, but favorable— 
just as the exile of Spenser in Ireland possibly facilitated (to 
what extent one is not able to say) the production of The Faerie 
Queen. 

It is a psychological fact that prolonged isolation forces the 
mind into contemplation. ‘‘Solitude drives the hungry man to 
intense cultivation of the inner life’’ (10, p. 127); it gives him the 
perfect opportunity ‘‘to think, to feel, to dream’’. Many superior 
individuals feel that they must have these dormant periods during 
which energy and inspiration may, so to speak, be ‘‘stored up”’, 


Only by temporary retreats from the unrefined, superficial, pleasure- 
loving, fickle, shallow, sensual, and sensuous multitude, can the 
genius, with his purity, his profundity, his lofty aspirations, his 
magnanimous yearnings, his altruistic impulses, retain and develop 
his majestic nature (3, p. 325). 


When viewed from a purely pragmatic standpoint, therefore, it 
is surely no great tragedy that many geniuses have taken refuge 
from the world of things; they have demonstrated, in most 
instances, the desirable shaping influences of solitude upon hyper- 
sensitive nervous organizations. 

It does not require any very acute analysis to discover reasons 
why many geniuses have chosen to live a lonely existence. Scho- 
penhauer, in his ‘‘Essay on Genius’’, writes: 


Let us, then, not be surprised if we find men of genius generally 
unsociable and repellent. It is not their want of sociability that 
is to blame. Their path through the world is like that of a man 
who goes for a walk on a bright summer morning. He gazes with 
delight on the beauty and freshness of nature, but he has to rely 
wholly on that for entertainment; for he can find no society but 
the peasants as they bend over the earth and cultivate the soil. 
It is often the case that a great mind prefers soliloquy to the 
dialogue he may have in this world. If he condescends to it now 
and then, the hollowness of it may possibly drive him back to his 
soliloquy; for in forgetfulness of his interlocutor, or caring little 
whether he understands or not, he talks to him as a child talks to 


a doll. 


Ellis concludes from his systematic study of British persons of 
genius: 
It is not difficult to see why the timid temperament—which is very 
far from involving lack of courage—should be especially associated 
with intellectual aptitudes. It causes a distaste for social contact 
and so favors those forms of activity which may be exerted ™ 
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solitude, these latter again, reacting to produce increased awkward- 
ness in social relations. Moreover, the mental state of timidity, 
which may be regarded as a mild form of folie du doute, a perpetual 
self-questioning and uncertainty, however unpleasant it may be from 
the social point of view, is by no means an unsatisfactory attitude 
n the face of intellectual problems, for it involves that unceasing 
self-criticism which is an essential element of all good intellectual 
work, and has marked more or less clearly the greatest men of 
scientific genius (2, p. 198). 


In conclusion, it may be said (perhaps with some degree of 
assurance) that contempt for society is, among some geniuses, 
mainly compensatory in nature. Some geniuses appear to be 
socially maladjusted; thereupon, they attempt to rationalize their 
difficulty and to compensate for their real or imagined social 
inferiority. Schopenhauer, for instance, compensated for his 
social inferiority by a haughty contempt for society (Cf. 11, 
p. 231). Intellectually he was an aristocrat but socially he was 
, failure. He found friendship degrading; he refused to praise 
or flatter. In fact, this gigantic megalomaniac would not even 
be polite, because politeness (such was his rationalization) con- 
sists in ignoring the defects of others. Schopenhauer found it 
very difficult to get interested in other people. He was a poor 
conversationalist. Consequently, he rationalized: people are not 
worth talking to, they are all foolish and stupid. This, to be 
sure, is only one example. To what extent contempt for society 
mong geniuses is a compensation reaction for social maladjust- 
ent or for a strong consciousness of social inferiority can only 
e guessed at, not proved. However, it is the opinion of the 
author that a careful analysis of case histories might demonstrate 

many geniuses have exhibited a propensity to shun men and 

retreat from the world in an attempt to compensate for a 
basic feeling of social inferiority. 


SUMMARY 


An attempt has been made to show that some of the tradi- 
tional arguments that have been advanced to prove the solitariness 
ft genius per se are not strongly convincing. A study of case 
istories would not appear to lend support to any dogmatic pro- 
nouncement that men of genius are characterized by solitary 
traits, although it does seem justifiable to conclude that in some 
(perhaps many) geniuses there is a decided propensity to solitude 
and seclusion. This propensity, however, does not seem to in- 
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volve an innate predisposition; rather, it would appear that the 
tendency can be accounted for on the basis of conditioning, 
Solitude is not the goal of genius, but its refuge. Aloofness js 
frequently the result of a shrinking from the deteriorating stand- 
ards of society. The genius is not only constantly forced into 
solitary retreat, but he sometimes seeks seclusion voluntarily 
and deliberately, because, as he associates with mankind, he senses 
the advantages to be gained from insulating himself from the 
masses. In some instances contempt for society among men of 
genius may be the result of an attempt to compensate for a 
feeling of social inferiority. 
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ERSONAL FACTORS IN MOTION PICTURE WRITING: 
I. INTERESTS AND ATTITUDES * 
By MILTON METFESSEL 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


OMPARED with supervisors, directors, and actors, the writer 
is in an inferior position in the motion picture industry. 
The tradition of inferiority began in the days of the silents, 

when the director had the most important creative responsibility. 
Silent pictures were often made without scenarios; or the director 
might read a seenario once and not refer to it again in the course 
of the production; or the director might have an opportunity to 
photograph a dramatic occurrence, and then ask a writer to evolve 
a plot around it. 

What writing there was in the silent days was mostly a matter 

plot strueture. The writers adapted stories and gave them 

rtain structural and technical instructions. With the growth 
the medium to include appeal to a second sense, the task of 
writer became an important one. A specialized form of 
ting was evolved, in which the written word has to conform 
) the technique of photography. As one writer reported, screen 
ting must take into account the photography ‘‘of movement, 
emotion, of ideas; expressed in effective stage business and 
mera angles’’. Novelists and even writers for the stage have 
to learn this particular form of story treatment, and not infre- 
utly fail. Some novels are almost hopeless as far as screen 
resentation is concerned; others are easy; but those who have 
tten novels and later have done screen adapting successfully 
y that a good adaptation requires as much ingenuity and creative 
lity as an equally good original story. Many magazine or 
ook writers can take the same plots and repeat them because 
f the style they give them. This is one of the reasons why 
many suecessful books are not adapted to pictures without gross 
structural changes. There is little place for literary style in 
ctures. The writer attempts to give the plot some new twist, 
ud to introduce some novelty of character, in addition to writing 
for a balanced appeal to vision and audition. 

In brief, to put words into the mouths of characters is first 

all to conceive the visual aspects of the pictures. This was 
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the director’s function in silent pictures, so that the screen writer 
in effect has taken over some of the director’s duties. 

According to the writers, the tradition of inferiority has 
operated so that unsuccessful pictures call down upon them the 
blame of the producer, director, and actor, whereas the latter 
receive the plaudits for successful productions.’ The attitude 
of the public is in part accountable for the writers’ and actors’ 
comparative positions. A characterization originating as the brain 
child of a writer frequently is transferred to the actor or actress, 
When the public admires a fictitious character, it transfers its 
affection to the actor or actress. Likewise, sparkling dialogue 
often creates in actually dull actors an illusion of intelligence, 

The above reveals in sketchy form the mental attitudes of 
the writers when they appealed to the producers for increased 
recognition, meeting them through the machinery of the Academy 
of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences. It was during the period 
of the most intense arbitration that this study was projected. 


THE SUBJECTS 

A total of 59 writers were visited in all the major studios: 
Paramount, Famous Players, Fox, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, Uni 
versal, R-K-O, Pathe, and Warner Brothers. They were pre 
sented with a mimeographed questionnaire on their emotional 
and writing habits, including the Bernreuter Personality Inven 
tory. It took an average of about half an hour to fill out 
the questionnaire. Thirty-one were filled out during the interview, 
and 51 were mailed in. While the size of the group is small, it 
should be known that there is probably in motion pictures a total 
of but 100 writers of the calibre of this group. 

Even with those filled out during the interview, we adopte 
the policy of leaving the questionnaire with the writer with th 
request that it be mailed to the university without identification 
This procedure was explained beforehand, at which time we as 
sured them of the confidential nature of their reports as indi 
viduals. We told them that we were interested in their reports 
not as isolated cases, but rather taken as a group. However, it 
vas made clear that we wanted each to report his individual 
reactions in his particular questionnaire, and not what he thought 


1One of the three-inch headlines of a trade paper called the writers the ‘‘ Films’ 
Prize Chumps.’’ 

2 The writer of this article wishes to acknowledge the complete codperation of the 
then Executive Seeretary of the Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences 
Mr. Lester Cowan. 

8 Stanford University Press, Stanford University, California. 
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was true of the group. We aimed in this way to insure their 
confidence in the secrecy of the individual results, encouraging 
freedom and frankness. There are two possibilities influencing 
the writers’ intentions. (1) There is a suspicion that the ques- 
tionnaire was inspired by the producers, and that they will use 
the individual results. Admittedly there have been many intrigues 
of this kind in motion pictures. (2) There is the supposed desire 
of the writer to be known as temperamental. If operative, these 
two factors probably balanced each other, as the results show. 

Among the writers who accepted questionnaires were George 
Middleton, Vicki Baum, Douglas Doty, Francis Faragoh, Benja- 
min Glazer, Lucien Hubbard, Horace Jackson, George Kelley, 
Hans Kraly, Gladys Lehman, Frances Marion, Alice Duer Miller, 
Sam Mintz, Florence Ryerson, Adela Rogers St. John, Maurine 
Watkins, I. A. R. Wylie, and Waldemar Young, to mention only 
a part of the group. There were 36 men and 15 women. All 
of the writers, with few exceptions, have written highly successful 
motion picture productions. They have also written many ordi- 
nary pictures and probably as many failures as successes. This 
group, as a Whole, consists of nearly as many who were connected 
with silent pictures as those who came after talking pictures 
began. All exeept six have been in pictures for more than a 
year; and all except eleven for more than two years. 

They therefore represent a group who have learned to adapt 
as individuals but who are dissatisfied as a group. It is significant 
that the question of superiority in recognition has not been raised 

upervisors, directors, and actors. The request for recognition 

iefly a wish for social approval, inasmuch as the financial 
turns to writers are quite satisfactory. The range of salaries 
e writers of this study was from $500 to $2,500 a week. 

The amounts paid for originals to those outside of the studios 


enormous, 


EFFECT OF NOT IDENTIFYING QUESTIONNAIRES 

Inasmuch as the writers did not sign their names to their 
responses to the Bernreuter Personality Inventory, any com- 
parisons made with the published norms of the test would prob- 
ably be invalid. Two students, Mr. Harold Jones, and Mr. Otto 
Mason, gave the inventories to 76 unselected adult males and 
63 unselected adult females under conditions essentially similar 
to those of the writers. The distributions of these results com- 
pared with those of Bernreuter indicate that signing one’s name 
influences the score. It is probably sufficient to compare medians. 
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In B1-N, neurotic tendency, unsigned inventories showed an 
increase from a signed median score of —77 to —31 for men 
(o of the difference 16.85), and from 30 to —17 for women. 
The increase is in the direction of neurotic tendency. In B2-S, 
self-sufficiency, the unsigned male results showed a median of 
+ 36 in comparison with + 41 for the signed; for women, unsigned 
+ 21, signed +16. These differences are negligible. But B3-I, 
introversion, the same indications appeared as in B1-N, which 
two measures correlate +.93 in Bernreuter’s results.* In B4-D. 
dominance, the median of the signed males dropped from + 54 
to + 37 (co of the difference 18.35) for the unsigned; for females 


TABLE 1 
COMPARATIVE Raw Scores OF WRITERS AND UNSELECTED ADULTS 


Standard Range 
Medians deviation (¢) P ‘ = 
16.30 78.20 —134 to 140 (274) 
—27 .50 76.60 —165 to 135 (300) 
UM —31.0 82.80 —203 to 211 (414) 
UF —17.50 75.62 —151 to 156 (307) 





MW 42.86 53.20 —53 to 134 (187) 
FW 62.50 52.80 —26 to 146 (172) 
UM 36.25 59.74 —115 to 169 (284) 
UF 21.0 55.7 -85 to 120 (205) 


MW 5.67 5.60 —74 to 94 (168) 
FW .0 5.20 —82 to 85 
UM 5.8% .0 109 to 136 
UF ° j 60 82 to ug 


MW 24.( . 80 —82 to 106 
rw 36. .0 —53 to 135 
UM 37.3 54.40 —109 to 136 
UF 11.2! 59.57 —113 to 122 


*MW, male writers; FW, female writers; UM, unselected males; UF, unselected 
females. 


the drop was smaller, from + 20 to +11. It is probably signifi- 
vant that the changes occurred away from what are generally 
regarded as socially desirable traits. Thus, scoring the unsigned 
inventories by Bernreuter’s norms, the median male percentiles 
would be as follows: BI-N, 69; B2-S, 46; B3-I, 63; and B4D, 
33. For females, the median would be: B1-N, 58; B2-S, 54; B3-I, 
61; and B4-D, 45. 

Our unselected adult groups are probably more comparable 
to writers, for whom the medians, standard deviations, and ranges 
are presented in Tabie 1. 





‘For the 51 writers we find the following correlations: BI-N and B2-S, —.39; 
B1-N and B3-I, +.93; BI-N and B4-D, —.82; B2-S and B3-I, .28; B2-S and 
B4-D, +.50, and B3-I and B4-D, —.73. 
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RESULTS FROM BERNREUTER’S INVENTORY 

rom the stenographic reports of both the meetings of the 
\otion Picture Academy and the interviews with the writers, 

was impressively evident that the industry is dependent to 
a marked degree on the personal harmony of producers, directors, 
actors, and writers. This is intensified because nearly every 
one of these individuals is skilled in his line of work, is receiving 
a high salary, and, with the exception of the writer, is receiving 
the attentive admiration of the general public. 

The attitude of the business heads toward the close personal 

of the industry is that nothing much can be done about 
‘+. It is one of the intangibles, one of the things which makes 
the motion picture industry different from other industries. 
Clashes of personalities which lower the efficiency of production 
are covered by large expenditures. To illustrate in an isolated 
aspect of the problem, take the situation in which the writers 
required to collaborate. The selection of collaborators is 
venerally based on convenience, without regard to individual 
The more dominant writers succeed in establishing their 
leas. There is probably no experimental work needed to dis- 
ove that the personality trait of dominance is highly correlated 
vith ability to create a successful picture. Yet the dominant 
ividual is obviously the more successful one in any branch 
work in motion pictures; creative, technical, or promotion. 

The premium on dominance comes from two chief sources: 
(1) the gambling nature of pleasing the public, in combination 

(2) the frantie-production attitude resulting from excessive 
<lules to meet the demands of the theaters. 

The producer has learned that there is no known standard 
for a successful picture. He has been unable to find a set formula 
for entertainment value. His predictions, as well as those of his 
subordinates, have been worthless. Thus, when he looks at the 

iter’s manuscript he has no confidence in either himself or 
he writer. Yet he must make a decision which is to pour a 
fortune into a picture on which he has no estimate of the chances 


of business success. 


So the producer has to play his hunches, and a pleasant reac- 
tion is his unsatisfactory, but only, guide. As it works out in 
the picture business, that pleasant reaction may come from what 
will prove to be entertainment value in the script, or it may come 
irom the weather, or from a good breakfast. An unpleasant 
reaction may come from a headache, or from his personal reaction 
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to the man in front of him, solicitously wondering at the judg. 
ment he is going to pronounce. If he uses all of his persona] 
resources to down this individual, and this individual is downed, 
it does not improve the reaction which he has to the manuscript, 
On the other hand, a dominant individual inspires confidence jp 
his work, and the producer transfers the personal quality to the 
individual’s work. In the gamble, he is more likely to accept the 
‘‘sure thing’’ of the dominant individual, in contrast with th: 


TABLE 2 
RESPONSES FOR DOMINANCE BY MOTION PICTURE WRITERS 
Males Females 
Dominant ——--\—_—_, 7 


Question 
[tem response 2. ? 


number I 
24 Are you troubled with shyness? No 17 17 3 


103 Do you have difficulty in start- 
ing a conversation with a 
stranger? 

80 Do you lack self-confidence? 

87 Do you take the responsibility 
for introducing people at a 
party? 

Have you ever organized any 
clubs, teams, or other groups 
on your own initiative? 

Are you troubled with feelings 
of inferiority? 

Do you ever take the lead to 
enliven a dull party? 

Do you keep in the background 
at social functions? 

At a reception or tea do you 
feel reluctant to meet the most 
important person present? 

Would you feel very self-con 
scious if you had to volunteer 
an idea to start a discussion 
among a group of people? No 


lack of expressed enthusiasm of the submissive. All of which 
is intensified because the judgment must be made in a hurry.’ 

A closer inspection of the results with the writers for the 
trait of dominance is given in Table 2, giving the ten most heavil 
weighted items in Bernreuter’s B4-D scale. From this table 
we find that the male writers gave 54 per cent dominant responses, 
39 per cent submissive, and 7 per cent questioned; the female 
writers, dominant 58 per cent, submissive 30 per cent, questioned 
8 The basis of many other personal ills can be traced to the fact that the product 
has to be turned out in a short time. In writing, it is the reason for requiring th 
necessary evil of collaboration. A writer prefers to let his work ‘‘cool’’. When he 
comes back to it, with a fresh viewpoint, it may look like an entirely different piece of 
work. Cooling is impossible in motion picture writing and the apparent solution is 
bring in other people to work on the story. 
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12 per cent. Unselected men and women give similar results. 
(Details not shown here.) For men, the responses are 54 per 
dominant, 40 per cent submissive, and 6 per cent questioned. 


cent 


or women they are 54 per cent dominant, 43 per cent submissive 


and 3 per cent questioned. 
(Considering the statistical results for the B4—-D scale (Table 
1) we find slight probability that either male or female writers 


TABLE 38 
Most HEAVILY WericuTep IreMs on B2—-S Sca.e 


Males Females 
s-s , ae 
Item response r & j ; ’ 
Do you usually enjoy spend 
ing an evening alone? Yes 22 : ‘ 1 
Do you usually prefer to work 
with others? No : 4 f : 1 
Do you prefer making hurried 
decisions alone? Yes 
Do you think you could become 
so absorbed in creative work 
that you would not notice a 
lack of intimate friends? 
Do you usually face your 
troubles alone without seek- 
ing help? 
Do you find conversation more 
helpful in formulating your 
ideas than reading? 
Can you usually understand a 
problem better by studying 
it out alone than by dis- 
cussing it with others? 
Do you like to be with people 
a great deal? 
Are you willing to take a 
chance alone in a situation 
of doubtful outcome? 
Do you like to get many views 
from others before making an 
important decision? No 12 


differ from our unselected adult group. There are 826 chances 
in 1,000 that there is a true difference between the male medians, 
and 770 chances in 1,000 that the female medians are significantly 
different. Likewise, there are 722 chances in 1,000 that male and 
female writers have a significantly different median. 

Thus it appears that for dominance, the results for motion 
picture writers are what one would expect from an unselected 
adult group. 

For the trait of self-sufficiency, from Table 1 we likewise 
find that the chances for a different median for the men of the 
selected and unselected groups are 846 in 1,000. Women writers, 
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Sr, 
however, have a median difference of 42 in the direction of self. 
sufficiency, with 985 chances in 1,000 that this is a true difference. 

Similar results appear in Table 3. Male writers have 5g 
per cent of the responses to the ten most important items classed 
as self-sufficient; female, 63 per cent. Thirty per cent of the 
male responses and 27 per cent of the female were not self-syff- 
cient, and the rest were questioned. Contrasted with the unse. 
lected group, the male responses were essentially similar, but 
the unselected females gave 48 per cent self-sufficient, 48 per 
cent not self-sufficient, and 4 per cent questioned. 


TABLE 4 
Most HEAVILY WEIGHTED ITEMS ON BI-N ScALe 


Males 
Neurotic 


Question 
response zs 2 


number Item 
Do you often feel just miser- 
able? Yes 22 13 
Are your feelings easily hurt? Yes 21 11 
Does some particularly useless 
thought keep coming into 
your mind to bother you? Yes 14 18 
Do your feelings alternate be- 
tween happiness and sadness 
without apparent reason? Yes 21 13 
Are you troubled with shyness? Yes 17 
Do you worry too long over : 
humiliating experiences? Yes 16 
Are you troubled with feelings 
of inferiority? 
Do you worry over possible mis- 
fortune? 
Can you stand criticism without 
feeling hurt? 
Do you often feel lonesome 
when you are with other 
people? 


The medians for neurotic tendency (B1-N) shown in Table 4 
reveal a difference of 51 points. The male writers score higher 
than the unselected males. There are 994 chances out of 1,000 
that there is a real difference. 

Among the writers, there is a difference of 47.5 in the medians 
of the men and women, with the men showing the higher median 
score. The chances are 942 out of 1,000 that the difference is 
reliable. In the unselected group, the male median is lower 
than the female. 

Table 4 treats the B1-N items in the same way that Table 2 
and Table 3 treated the B4-D and B2-S data, respectively. The 
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ten most important questions for the B3-I scale include six of 
those in Table 4. The remaining four appear in Table 5. 

From Table 4 it appears that the male writers gave 51 per 
cent neurotic responses, and the female writers gave 46 per cent; 
the unselected males gave 37 per cent, and unselected females 
48 per cent. There is no reliable difference indicated for the 
women of the two groups, while the male difference is 14 per 
cent, with 920 chances in 1,000 that the difference is real. 


EMOTIONAL ATTITUDES TOWARD WRITING 


In the questionnaire a number of questions were asked, such 
as: ‘‘Fannie Hurst is quoted as saying: ‘I’m not happy when 
I’m writing, but I’m more unhappy when I’m not.’ Is this your 
experience?’’ The replies were tabulated as follows: Yes, 26; 


TABLE 5 
Most HEAVILY WEIGHTED ITEMS ON THE B3-I ScALE, Not APPEARING IN TABLE 4 
Males Females 
Introvert A 7 ——, 
Item response ; . 
Do you experience many pleas- 
ant or unpleasant moods? Yes é 1 
Do you day-dream frequently? Yes 31 (i ‘ ‘ 3 
Do you consider yourself a 
rather nervous person? Yes 10 4 11 
Do you blush very often? Yes 4 28 1 il 


No, 16; Question, 5; No answer, 3. Remarks written on the 

margin were (the numbers refer to those given the writers) : 

15. Yes and no. It depends upon the nature of the work. 

16. Very uneasy stress but also relief. 

23. I’m happy when I’m writing, I’m happy when I’m not. 

27. I’m not happy when I’m not writing. 

29. Happy when it’s going well—perfectly happy at other times 
when not unhappy about work—which—thank God! is only ¢ 
spoke in a wheel! or 2 spokes. 

Another part of the questionnaire read: 


It is said that many authors have plunged themselves into creative 
work as a relief from tension. This is so common that in their times 
of great emotional duress, we find statements concerning their lives, 
‘To escape, he buried himself in his work’’. Poet laureates with hours 
of ease and a pension have not produced. Hunger, criticism, death of 
loved ones, adversity of every sort seemingly has driven many men 
nearly to the madhouse—and to writing. It has also been said that 
those who are not hurried, not frantic, not besieged by mental or physical 
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clouds, those who are free from tensions, can loaf and do, never produce 
What is your frank reaction to the above statements? 


The responses were: 


Under financial stress. 

To a certain point tensions are good for creative work. Too much 
tension is bad. Each individual must ascertain his own point of 
extremity in the value of emotional stress or strain. It varies too, 
I believe, with age. 

It is extremely difficult to write unless my mind is at ease. Condi. 
tions around me must be normal. 

Nothing. 

All creative work is the result of some kind of tension, but not 
necessary any of those stated above. It may be the urge to express 
something plus the satisfaction of accomplishment. There is an 
actual thrill in creating an art form that pleases one. 

Not accurate. 

The motion picture industry is a racket—writing its 
Hence my turning to its scenario field. 

I have never worked to escape anything. Though extremely lazy 
by nature, I would aiways feel the urge to write. 

Creative work, being a peculiarly high form of tension, is hardly 
to be classed a relief from tension. Poverty and hunger, in retrospect, 
are excellent stimulants—as deplorable states to be avoided by con- 
stant work. 

I think this is a purely sentimental tradition, without any actual 
foundation. I have not only repeatedly experienced, but have also 
heard from other writers that security, peace and absence of worries 
and fears of all kinds were essential to them. 

I think there must be pressure, combined with some peace of mind. 
Or the distress of mind must come from within the soul, not from 
without. From within it harries and stops creativeness. To be pushed, 
economically or otherwise, is unfortunately useful. One must write, 
though, or be miserable. There is something in one, that must be 
externalized, even though the process be painful and irksome. 

I ean’t work when I’m troubled about things. It raises hell with me 
Cannot write with a disturbed mind, although can usually forget 
myself in the routine of work. Ambition and the desire for rewards 
have kept me working for twenty-five years. Annoyances from 
debts at one time ruined what should have been a good play. 
Almost everyone writes best under pressure of some sort. 

It is the desire to accomplish that drives me on. 

Competition is invaluable. 

Personally extremes have never been conducive to my best work— 
have done creative work under all conditions—from periods of desti- 
tution to momentary great wealth—in retrospect find that my best 


‘ 


‘softest’’ phase 
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rk was done during the time when I was unharassed by financial 
rries—and when able to concentrate in quiet peaceful neat sur- 


oundings. 

No one can lay down any hard and fixed rule for this, in my opinion. 
is entirely up to the person himself. Has anyone ever been able 
compile a set of rules that would guarantee a happy and successful 


narriage : 
A professional writer must work through all conditions or starve. 
An ‘‘urge’’ is necessary for,all creative effort—but it is not always 
hat of hunger, ambition, or financial necessity. It is often just the 
‘fire that must burn through’’. An intense love for the subject, 
need of its development of expression is often the driving foree— 
e sheer ‘‘ wanting to write’’ is not enough—it must be about some- 
ng that counts with the writer—fun, fancy, problems or tragedy— 
one must want to do it. 
A certain amount of tension helps. 
Under conditions which make escape from work impossible, the best 
ork is done. Genius is simply the ability to do a certain kind 
work—inspiration the urge to do it—necessity the spur in the 
to get at it. 
rst, there was the urge to write—to create something. Having 
ined that the writing was acceptable there was a tendency to 
crastinate, unless pressed from some source—the need of money 
employment. Of course there were many times when the sheer 
if writing, and the thrill of suecess attending, prompted endeavor. 
If | had no difficulties in this life would not have been able 
vrite. 
im very much afraid that if I did not have to work, I would 
t work—but that is purely speculative. I have always worked. 
hat they are true in many eases but not necessarily in all; there 
an occasional writer who produces out of sheer love for his job. 
Writing is a business—I’m more happy writing. Whether you’re 
ving or in the lap of luxury, if you go into writing for a liveli- 
d and don’t make it a business and give it that sort of attention 
at makes business a success, you’re only kidding yourself. You’re 
t sincere and should go into the trucking business. 

-5. Searcely any worry is so great I cannot escape from it by writing 
once I get started. But this should not be construed to mean that 
writing represents chiefly a release or relief. It is hard work and 

der any conditions difficult to start. 
You are assuming that work is a whole life—and excludes all else. 
Not true (Poet Laureates). Some! (criticism). Who is free of this? 
mental or physieal clouds) sorrows can be imagined and that makes 
‘em real too. Frank reaction: No rule. Pregnant push important: 
Vanity also—fame and a lot of things make people write. Many 
rite as a job—something to be done. Only God whispers to the 
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—__ 
great—others just kid themselves. Important thing is to do the work 
well—and work like hell to do it well—Oh! and grocer’s bills and baby 
shoes also make one work. 
I believe a writer produces because of an inner incentive, whether 
it be desire for money, fame or approbation. Contented cows give 
milk; but discontent of some sort is a necessary stimulus for writers. 
Quite agree. 

The individual in all instances governs—there is no set reason for 
writing. 

I think that suffering is the best way to make you a writer—perhaps 
the only one. 

Frankly, writing is a physical as well as a mental torture. Accord- 
ing to mental moods it is either that or not when writing for a definite 
financial gain. Yet I’m not happy; what makes me more satisfied 
is the actual writing of stuff that might create the effect I wish it 
to have, the composition of words into sincere images or figures— 
the drama of life; fine writing, in other words. And this is and 
cannot be accomplished ‘‘fine writing’’—in the medium called ‘‘pic- 
tures’’. It may be accomplished only through the medium of printed 
word on page. 

I have an idea that it depends on the age and, of course, tempera- 
ment of the individual. At the beginning of my career I found pres- 
sure and emotional stress rather stimulating. I faney that as one 
grows older the strain and tension of writing is about all that one 
has strength for and that emotional and other difficulties sap the 
creative force. I do not find, on the other hand, that health con- 
ditions make little difference. 

Tension is conducive toward finished work, but not tension of 
‘‘deadline’’ or-time pressure. A lazy person writes incoherently 
and is inclined to ramble. 

People write best who wish to write and are absorbed in the problems 
of their material and thrilled by their solution. 

[ agree that emotional duress causes far more writing than being 
free of such strain. 

I write best when my mind is at ease. 

[ ean write only when my mind is free from distractions; when m: 
spiritual and physical self is smugly at ease. 

I believe most people work best when unhappy or thwarted in their 
life. Creative work is a terrific effort. If you’re happy and con 
tented you don’t want to make that effort, go through that strai 
and labor. If you’re unhappy, it takes your mind off your miser) 
effectively, and also creates an imaginative existence either happier 
or different from your own. 

A certain amount of tension is good, but too much creates panic 
and poor work. However, I wrote my first screen play while my 
young daughter was gravely ill. 
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[ would rather dream plots than write them; adversity and responsi- 
bility are valuable spurs. 

| find mental stress on personal problems a definite detriment to 
my writing abilities at the time—although this has its reward in 
greater understanding in writing afterwards. 

My tremendous responsibilities made it necessary for me to work. 
Had I not been so pressed, so harried, I would have achieved nothing. 
Plays: under tension. Prose, in which style is an element of the 
intention: in quiet, but with duress in the offing. 

Write best in easy circumstances. 

Emotional stress seems conducive to creative work. 

| write best when not hurried, not frantic, etc. It must depend on 
the individual. 

Why authors work depends upon the individual temperament. Most 
of us are chronically lazy and would rather not work at all. Ambi- 
tion spurs us, or necessity or responsibility. Myself, I work badly 
when I am worried or hurried. 

I believe that I have done better work since the financial strain 
has been relieved. This is partly physical since I was always ill 
when I was worried. I should add that my husband is a slave driver 
and keeps me at work (in spite of my natural laziness). The fact 
that we have done 5 pictures, 2 novels, and several short stories 
during the past year shows that a slight easing of the strain has not 
cut down our productivity. The O. Henry Memorial Award Com- 
mittee is taking one of the stories—which proves that quality is as 
good as before. I eannot believe that the pressure of worry is good 
for any living soul. 


Such a division of opinion indicates that each writer builds 
his own habits of writing with respect to his emotional habits, 
and that there is little generalizing to be done. Some writers find 
that the desperation to perfect their work produces a sufficient 
degree of excitement to motivate good work, and that any tension 
coming outside their work is disorganizing. Others need the 
stimulus of extraneous exciters, such as financial worry, a dead- 
line, inferiority, or general unhappiness. 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


As yet the motion picture industry has been able to achieve 
no satisfactory method of recognizing individual differences. It 
is clearly a case of the writer adapting to the studio, and not the 
studio to the writer. It goes without saying that the efficiency 
of the industry would be greatly increased if the relation of 
the writer’s peculiarities to good work could be formulated. The 
plan now in effect is that of the short-term contract, with no 
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attempt to understand the writer. If the writer cannot adapt to 
the conditions set up for him, he is relieved of his work. Then 
follows the costly experimentation with another writer in his 
place, to see if he can adapt and write successful pictures. The 
new writer has to learn a new technique at the studio’s expense, 
but more often than not he is forced to make severe personal 
changes. 

A successful picture creates a temporary group of privileged 
characters around the studio, which privileges terminate when an 
unsuccessful one is produced. The privileges often are abused. 
because of the temporary ‘‘racket’’ attitude of the participants. 
For example, producers can give instances of writers who are 
given their own way about writing conditions after a successful 
picture, and who then proceed to lie down on the job. Perhaps 
the writer chose an easy program, even though he knew he worked 
best under pressure and inferiority, yet he was released from 
his best motivations, however distasteful they were to him. From 
such cases the producers have been known to generalize that all 
writers should work under studio conditions. 


SUMMARY 

Although receiving financial rewards commensurate with di- 
rectors and actors, motion picture writers as a group are in 
a traditionally inferior position. In an attempt to understand 
the detailed personal aspects of the writers’ general situation, 
over half of the best writers contributed to a questionnaire study 
on their interests, attitudes, and writing habits. 

The Bernreuter Personality Inventory was included in the 
questionnaire. Inasmuch as the writers were assured of the 
individual secrecy of results, it was expected that the scores on 
the inveniory would tend in the direction of socially-disapproved 
traits. A contributing study showed that such was the case with 
an unselected adult group who mailed in their inventories uniden- 
tified. 

In an industry calling for frantic production methods, it would 
be expected that employees who would adapt to a situation of 
intense personal conflict would lean as a group markedly in 
the direction of emotional stability, self-sufficiency, and dominance. 
Writers as a group, however, are not greatly different from an 
unselected group, which measurements offer an explanation of 
their dissatisfaction with the personal adaptation they force them- 
selves to make. 
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There are wide individual differences among studio writers 
in neurotic tendency, self-sufficiency, introversion, and dominance. 
The common generalization that writers tend to be neurotic and 
introvertive does not apply to studio writers, who are forced to 
adapt to situations calling for emotional stability, self-sufficiency, 
extroversion, and dominance. There is a possibility that male 
writers have a slightly greater percentage with neurotic and 
introvertive traits than an unselected male group, but the ten- 
dency is not strong enough for certainty. Contrary to the results 
with unselected groups, women writers are at least as well bal- 
anced emotionally, self-sufficient, extrovertive and dominant as 
male writers. 





LEADERSHIP; THE MANAGEMENT OF SOCIAL 
DIFFERENTIALS * 


By MAPHEUS SMITH 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


N the most general sense the leadership of one or a group of 

individuals by one person is similar to the management of 

differential forces in the organism by its coérdinating organ 
or by the whole organism—the interpretation depending on the 
philosophical and psychological background of the observer— 
and to the management of its hinterland by a metropolitan center. 
Biological integration, ecological dominance, and leadership are 
questions of codrdination of differential tendencies to act so that 
diversity and opposition merge into unity and organization. 


I 

There are three distinctive conceptions of leadership. These 
are leadership by position, leadership by primary achievement, 
and leadership by giving stimuli that are responded to integra- 
tively by other people. The notion of leadership by position is 
that used in speaking of individuals with a certain high social 
status as leaders. The leading playwright, the leading golfer, the 
leading politician, the leading newspaper, the leading state, are 
examples. Such a conception of leadership may be applied to 
a single activity or to a complex grouping of activities. In each 
activity, a relatively superior or advanced position is identified 
as leadership. Superiority refers to status and regard of others, 
rather than to any external goal. 

A variation of position leadership is found in the case of 
relative attainment of an external goal. Leadership here means 
relatively closer or earlier attainment to the goal. Such leader- 
ship may not be due to stimulus and response behavior, but onl) 
to relative position of each individual with regard to the goal. 
Leadership by relative attainment signifies only a relationship 
between individuals and some objective accomplishment, any rela- 
tionship the individuals bear to each other being secondary and 
dependent upon their achievement of the object that serves as 
the basis of comparison. 





* Received and acknowledged May 31, 1935. 
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Such leadership is not generally due to interaction. In fact, 
interaction often prevents ability for achievement from express- 
ing itself fully, for example, when Atalanta in the classic race 
with Hippomenes was distracted by the golden apples. 

Innovation is considered by Folsom! as the proper criterion 
of leadership. He distinguishes headmen from leaders on the 
basis of position versus changes produced. Bernard? considers 
innovation to be _ one phase of leadership, and Bogardus * also 
accords a place in his discussion of leadership to invention and 
originality. Genie has also given a formal definition which 
more clearly identifies leadership as partaking of innovation: 
‘Leadership is the setting by one person of unusual or original 
behavior patterns which are responded to, accepted, adopted by 
other persons.’’* Achievement and position resulting from recog- 
nition or power gained from achievement are related to this 
conception of leadership. But leadership only in certain fields 
is determined by innovation or achievement, and even in the 
fields where innovation would be expected to be the most important 
criterion of position such as in art and science, it is often true 
that originality is not so powerful a factor in the production of 
leadership by position as the assembling of innovations and the 
promulgation of them. Innovation alone is never as important 
in society as is position, if we measure importance by fame and 
power. 

The emphasis of a large number of writers, particularly in 
recent years, has centered on leadership as a social process, that 
is, as a specific type of interaction. Bernard has identified the 
leader as the individual who brings the psycho-social content of 
social institutions to other individuals.’ This means that leader- 
ship is the process of bringing meanings to others, and follower- 
ship is the adoption of the meanings promulgated by leaders. 
Collective responses are also acquired through responses to per- 
sons, the leader being essentially a stimulus-giver, and leadership 
being the presentation of these stimuli.® 

A variation of this theme is the idea that the leader is an 





1 Folsom, J. K. Social Psychology. New York, 1931, p. 594 
* Bernard, L. L. An Introduction to Social Psychology. New York, 1926, p. 524. 
Bogardus, E. 8. Fundamentals of Social Psychology. Revised edition. New York, 


‘Bogardus, E. 8. ‘*World Leadership Types.’’ Sociology and Social Research, 


vol. 12 (1928), p. 573. 


° Bernard, op. cit., p. 519. 

*C. H. Cooley’s conception of leadership is the same. Personal ascendancy or leader- 

p is conceived in terms of interaction. See Human Nature and the Social Order, 
York, 1902, p. 286ff. 
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agent in the functioning of social control. The latter idea is idep. 
tified with achievement and innovation. The former idea real); 
signifies interaction, since social behavior takes place between and 
among people, and functioning is action. The act of leadership 
is the act of controlling others in the name of the group or in 
the name of the leader.’ Here, as in the general idea of inter. 
action, leadership is an action rather than a potential future 
action (the idea expressed by such terms as authority and reputa. 
tion), or a past leadership action (the idea expressed by such 
terms as achievement and innovation). 

All other conceptions of leadership are included among these 
three main types. For example, authority, power, potential per 
sonal influence (generally identified as influence which cannot be 
observed directly), reputation, and prestige are terms referring 
to favorable or superior social position. Also, innovation, repeated 
public appearance, invention, and past integrative influence, 
whether directed toward achievement or merely toward control, 
are varieties of stimulus giving that result in integrative inter- 
action of a number of individuals. 


It 


If the three main conceptions of leadership are examined more 
closely, it will be apparent that they are mutually related. In 
one sense all leadership is basically interactional, even leadership 
by position and leadership by achievement. Position and achieve- 
ment refer to interaction, either past, present, or future, and either 
actual or potential. Position leadership is the result of past 
interaction and the recognition on the part of others of the prob 
ability of future leadership. Achievement leadership is dependent 
on past interactional leadership, whether the control be static or 
innovative. Even recognition of superiority is a reaction, and 
belongs with the interactional conception of leadership. 

From this discussion it is apparent that the process conception 
of leadership is the most satisfactory single one because it is 
the test of the existence of the others, and the others are insig 
nificant for human action except as they are related to interaction. 
According to the process conception, leadership-followership i: 
a type of interaction which consists of interstimulation and inter- 
response of a leader and one or more followers, in which the 





7 Ross, E. A., Social Control, New York, 1901; Park, R. E., and E. W. Burgess, An 
Introduction to the Science of Sociology, Chicago, 1921; Allport, F. H., Social Psy 
chology, New York, 1924; Eubank, E. E., The Concepts of Sociology, New York, 1932; 
and many others express the same idea. 
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gives a stimulus to each follower which is reacted to in 

l a way that unity of action results. The leader is the giver- 
the-stimulus; the followers are the reactors-to-the-stimulus. 
The fluid nature of leadership of the process type is apparent 
from its deseription. A stimulus is given and it is responded 
to by concerted behavior. Group action resulting from leadership- 
ollowership may be momentary or of longer duration. It may 
be observable by others, or it may be covert. But there is nothing 
predetermined in much stimulus-response ieadership. <A _ sug- 
vestion is thrown out and it is accepted, ignored, or rejected. Only 
the first result signifies integration, unless, as is true in a few 
instances, the failure to prevent a person’s activity may give the 
impression to others that an inactive person has persuaded the 
others to perform an action; and as a result of such an inference 
other persons follow the lead of members of the inner circle 
surrounding the leader, although they never would have done so 
lack of consensus in the small key group had been obvious to 


outsiders. 
Ill 


That leadership involves the management of a social situation is 
common knowledge. Both the processual and trial-and-error na- 
ture of leadership indicate that the leader’s task can be interpreted 
as the management of group or interindividual tensions. That 
is precisely what leadership is from the standpoint of the leader’s 
role. He adjusts his own actions to the motives of the potential 
followers in such a way as to bring about action that is essentially 
unitary. The leader takes into consideration the differential 
tendencies of followers-to-be, using these tendencies unchanged 
when he ean, and changing them when such an occurrence suits 
his aim and he is able to accomplish it. To be sure, some persons 
will not follow a leader. Nothing the leader can do will attract 
them; they are uncodperative, some because of desires to lead, 
others because of inertia or stubbornness, and others because 
their tendencies are antisocial. An almost infinite variety of 
personalities faces the leader of large groups. Some people are 
very suggestible, others very toughminded. Some people take 
an interest in a plan; others are apathetic. Some are willing 
cooperators ; others are critical or openly antagonistic. The leader 
must observe the differential desires of the potential followers 
and must play upon each individual in such a way that there 
will be harmony among the individuals, and in such a way that 
there will be coéperation among all in the functions they perform 
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for the unified action of the entire group organized about the 
leader. Existing differences must be overcome, and new differ. 
ences which develop must be settled. Encouragement must be 
given to some of the followers; others must be cautioned, curbed, 
or punished in order to harmonize their tendencies with those 
of the leader and other followers. 

Most of the management of group tensions is required to bring 
about a harmony of tendencies between each follower and the 
leader, rather than between followers. It is of the nature of 
leadership that harmony with the leader’s desires is far more 
important than the same degree of harmony with the other fol- 
lowers. It is not uncommon to find two followers who never 
agree to anything except that the leader is held in equally high 
regard by both. Some opposition may even be a spur to achieve- 
ment. When the leader holds all of the followers under his 
personal control, the other differentials are likely to be minor 
or at least not disruptive. 

That leadership involves social management is obvious when 
we define the social as that which takes place between or among 
individuals or between or among groups. That followership is 
the harmonious merging of separate systems of action tendencies, 
conscious and unconscious, verbalized and unverbalized, into a 
unit is also a truism; and because every system is recognizably 
different in its components and in the organization of these com- 
ponents at every moment prior to followership, it is clear that 
leadership rests on the overcoming by the leader of the different 
and disruptive tendencies of the followers. 

In one sense the leader also is a coérdinator or focusser of 
the centric tendencies which the followers possess. Each indi- 
vidual, as an individual, is egocentric to a certain extent, and 
as a member of each of his groups is ethnocentric. The leader 
must shift the lines of force from the original points of focus to 
a new point of focus: the leader and his program. The leader, 
by virtue of his attractiveness or his stimulating personality, 
must change the direction of the action tendencies so that the 
potential followers will be actual followers. The leader becomes 
the magnetic force in a field of differential forces, moving the 
particles from their original place in other fields of force to a 
place in the field of force which he creates. 

Leadership is the management of social differentials regard- 
less of the extensiveness of the interaction area or field of force 
in which the leader acts. The process is essentially the same, 
whether the field consists of a few individuals who are in direct 
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or face-to-face contact with the leader and, who are members of a 
small inner circle directly influenced by him, or whether the 


feld consists of a constellation of interrelated groups, each of 


which exhibits managements of differentials by some directly in- 
fluential leader who in turn is but a satellite subject to a greater 
leader who from time to time influence his satellites directly. 


IV 

Leadership in integrative interaction has two different phases 
which are almost distinct enough to justify separation into dif- 
ferent categories. Some leadership is ritualized and form- 
alized, and some is best described as experimental. These 
more or less distinct types of interaction are associated with two 
distinct stages in a process of increasing consensus and unity 
of thought and action. The formalized type is marked by a 
minimum of management of social differentials, and yet the fact 
that devotees of heavily ritualized religious, patriotic, community, 
and fraternal occasions feel and express ple. .ure, satisfaction, 
or toleration with their part in the events indicates that, although 
the leader or headman has little choice in the management of 
antagonistic tendencies, yet the management is very real from 
the follower’s viewpoint. 

Active management on the part of the leader is more obvious 
in the case of unstereotyped or experimental leadership. This 
variety is prior in time to the stereotyped kind, and is a 
necessary step before ritualized integration is possible. When 
the situation in which people find themselves is strange and habits 
f interaction are not adequate to bring about codrdination of 
their conflicting tendencies, the potential leaders, whether or not 
they were de facto leaders in other situations, must experiment 
with solutions of the new situation until the stimulus which will 
equilibrate the various tendencies of those with whom they deal 
is hit upon. The stimulus must fit the need very exactly in some 
eases, so exactly, in fact, that trial of the precise stimulus a 
short time before it is successful would have met with failure. 
Every public speaker realizes the elemental fact that an audience 
cannot always be brought into sympathy with the speaker’s views 
by the same steps, and yet that agreement does proceed in a 
series of steps. 

Entire absence of relationship between persons thrown to- 
gether in a new situation is extremely rare. And when it does 
oceur there is never a very wide variety of types of stimuli that 
can be employed by the potential leader. One limiting factor 
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is the pattern of his own desires and tendencies which the leader 
is never willing to forego entirely. Another is that the demands 
of the situation are never unlimited, but often are rather definitely 
circumscribed, so that the decisions which are possible are fey. 
The leader’s main task of selection is in regard to the plan he 
will present, and how he will present it (that is, what facial and 
bodily gestures and words he will use, and in what momentary 
and sequential configurations). The habitually successful leader 
will, however, have secondary choices of action for use in cage 
his first choice meets with positive opposition or inertia, or he 
will have a marvelous facility for thinking of sound suggestions 
on the spur of the moment. 

In some instances the leader, besides selecting a way of over. 
coming the problems of leadership, also plans just what he wil] 
say and do in order to bring about support of his plan. But in 
the majority of cases detailed planning is futile, because the 
exact pattern of conditions present at the time of action cannot 
be foreseen, nor can every detail of the total situation be controlled 
in advance. The motives of potential followers are subject to 
sudden change, other leaders will perhaps have counter plans, 
and even though a would-be leader plans refutations of other 
possible plans, there are many incidents which may upset the 
chances of carrying out the preconceived program. 

Unforeseen contingencies can arise in partially stereotyped 
leadership which demand changes of plan and almost entire shifts 
of the entire problem. And even in more or less stereotyped 
situations events can take turns that to all intents and purposes 
make the situations experimental and unpredictable. On such 
occasions, as in absolutely experimental leadership, the ability 
to make lightning judgments, the ability immediately to gauge 
the conflicting forces in the — concerned, and the ability 
to use imagination that makes the leader able to suggest plans 
that have not been used before, all are necessary to successful 
leadership. Experimental leadership is thus only trial and 
error behavior on the social plane. The leader or leaders, 
unable to control the situation, unable even to foresee all the 
developments, if they are to be successful, must be flexible and 
resourceful. With their intentions plainly in mind, leaders must 
be able to yield on small points on occasions in order to win 
out and have their plans accepted in essence. When any stimulus 
fails, another must be tried; and the process must continue until 
the objective is attained. 
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[{xperiments by Carr on initiation and response in suggesting 
solutions to problems of immediate practical character illustrate 
the trial and error nature of leadership of the expressive sort. 
Qne experiment consisted in the interactions of two students, a 
third one making a complete record of what each said. The 
purpose of the group was to agree on a method of spending the 
next hour together. Fourteen different suggestions were made 
‘in thirteen minutes, with considerable discussion of several of 
these and finally an agreement was reached on the last suggestion.* 
If this whole activity is considered an act of leadership-follower- 
ship—and that is what it was—then thirteen of the fourteen 
trials proved to be errors and only one was a success. This is 
perhaps an extreme case because there was little to narrow down 
the choice to one or two possible activities, and there was no 
established leader. If a severe crisis were under observation, 
the choices would be narrowed, as would likely be the case if 
an established leader were present. But even so, there is a great 
deal more of the trial-and-error process to be taken into account 
than is generally recognized. 

The leader in all unstereotyped situations proposes and the 
follower disposes. When the process of concert is purely formal 
and the leader knows how to obtain concert, errors are no longer 
made. The longer a group remains together, the less the leader 
; faced by the possibility of failure. And the more the members 
ff a group have in common, the less likely the leader is to fail 

viving a stimulus requisite to obtain concerted thought and 
action. 

The process of developing more or less permanent and depend- 
ble rapport between the leader and the follower from the con- 
dition where their relationships are experimental up to the point 
where they are ritualized and stereotyped may be thought of in 
terms of a shifting of the center of focus of the tendencies of 
the followers. Before experimental leadership takes place, as 
las already been mentioned, all followers have tendencies focussed 
around their individual needs or around certain social group 
needs; but stereotyped leadership depends on a relatively per- 
manent focussing of the action tendencies of the different fol- 
lowers on the leader and his symbols. The process of development 
of new centric tendencies is gradual, and is marked by a corre- 
sponding decline in the strength of the former centric tendencies. 
The leader and the objects—both concrete and abstract—which are 


‘Carr, L. J. ‘‘Experimental Sociology: A Preliminary Note on Theory and Method.’’ 
Social Forces, vol. 8 (1929), pp. 63-74. 
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identified with him become the focal elements of a new configura. 
tion or unity. The representations of the leader’s personality 
and function are thus collective representations of the group of 
which he is the center. These symbolic elements, when used as 
stimuli by delegated persons, have power to determine the actiop 
of members of the group. 

Vv 

The only important difference between leadership in simple 
interaction and more complex leadership is the difference betweey 
the organization of life in simple interaction and in complex 
human relationships. If the analysis of simple interaction has 
seemed too elementary to be useful, it should be remembered tha; 
it was elementary not because the notion of leadership was too 
simple but because the social organization was at such a low leve! 
of complexity. 

The complicating factors are size and organization. As the 
numbers concerned increase the situation becomes more complex 
Relationships become indirect and categoric, and social rdles 
become highly specialized. Traditional elements, which are noth 
ing more than experiences and social definitions carried over into 
implicit behavior systems, enter the picture. Society is constituted 
of small groups, each integrated by past experiences. Each of 
these may have a unity of desire and a spokesman who not only 
has a permanent role in the small group, but also carries with 
him the influence of the group. 

Society in all places is organized into small groups. Numbers 
demand some degree of organization, but even if they did not, 
men are related by experience to some men more than to others, 
because of the greater number and greater degree of intimac 
of contacts with them. This organization of experience, without 
necessarily being accompanied by choice of a spokesman, exists 
before large groups or complex social organizations are formed. 
Societies have a residue or base of common experience and desir 
but also a sort of organization by experience into small groups 
each of which must be organized into a large whole by the leader 
at the more complex level. 

When the mass of people is faced with a crisis, the leaders, 
each with a following, compete for the following of other leaders 
The one who is most impressive to others, either wins over the 
leaders and indirectly their followers, or, as happens in fewer 
instances, he wins over the followers of another leader withou! 
affecting the leader. If the lesser leaders are won over, thi 
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leader of the whole does not have to change the groups to any 
creat extent, but if his arrival at the position of societal leader 
has been in spite of the opposition and failure of lesser leaders 
to hold their own followers, the chief leader is then forced to 
set up leaders of the masses who will act in his stead. Unor- 
vanized mass action is too inconsistent to be continually successful, 
and inevitably gives way to delegated leadership of small groups. 


VI 

t may well be wondered how a leader can know enough about 
the subtle tensions of his followers to coérdinate them intelli- 
vently ; the motives of men are incoherent, unconscious, indescrib- 
able. Actually the potential leader, especially in unstereotyped 
situations, does not know enough to predict the response of his 
potential followers. All that he can do is to have an objective, 
a plan, and the determination to meet the divergent desires of 
those necessary to the success of his plan in any way that bids 
fair to be suecessful. In the process he is willing to stake all of 
his own time and energy, but it is impossible to be certain he 
will sneceed, although almost all leaders, after successful com- 
pletion of a program, remember no doubts that they may have 
felt at the beginning or during the course of the experience, and 
although some leaders actually feel certain that they will be suc- 
cessful, because it is their destiny to succeed, or because they 
simply cannot fail. 

Rarely, except when forced, will a leader face the uncertainty 
of an entirely unstereotyped situation. This is a main factor in 
the development of ritual and social organization. The inertia 
of those who are not leaders is partially responsible for the 
stereotyping of stimulus and response, but it is also of great 
advantage to the leader to go beyond the necessity of having to 
adjust constantly to countless variable factors, where, by a process 
of formalization of the relationships and actions a great deal 
of the burden of management of tendencies disappears in the 
satisfactions people have in being able to escape from the trial 
of adjusting to the new and the strange. The majority of people 
are more strongly motivated by desires for a dependable environ- 
ment than by any other condition in that environment, and this 
is doubly true of the leader when his own satisfactions as well 
as his power depend upon means of control that are well estab- 
lished. 

It is idle to consider that even the greatest leaders can always 
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foretell the outcome of their attempts to lead. We should respect 
them for being experts in the diagnosing of the tendencies of other 
people with tremendous speed, for being able to decide on objec. 
tive, plan, and means of leadership with equal speed, for being 
able to devote all of their energies to the attainment of their 
objective, and for being able to adjust their appeals to the types 
of motivating tendencies of their potential followers. Leaders 
stand out above their fellows in these respects; but we should 
not raise them to the ranks of demi-gods because of their superior 
endowment or because of their successes. It should not be for- 
gotten for one moment that the successful leader is but one of 
at least several who might have been quite as successful had the 
actual leader not been present. We are prone to identify the 
leader as a being absolutely different from all his rivals, and 
followers, and therefore to deify him. A saner view is that he 
is at best only more successful than others in the codrdination 
of the desires of persons whose readiness and need made leader- 
ship possible and desirable. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PRISON LANGUAGE * 


By JAMES HARGAN 
PSYCHOLOGIST, CLASSIFICATION CLINIC, SING SING PRISON 


IKE the priests of ancient Egypt and the mandarins of China, 
every professional group tends to have its more or less 
highly developed jargon. The tongue of the criminal shows 

a similar motivation. Although his argot may have some prac- 
tical value as a secret code helpful in his business, its mystery 
is so quickly dissipated by those with whom he deals that this 
value must be largely discounted. Its usefulness to him lies in 
its emotional rewards. His social rebellion is as effective in his 
speech as in his more overt behavior and by scorning the conven- 
tional vocabulary he doubtless achieves a degree of emotional 
satisfaction. Then, like the lawyer or psychologist, who seldom 
call a spade a spade if they can find a more formidable appella- 
tion, he too manages to attach to himself a modicum of that envy 
and respect which mankind has always accorded to those with 


ability to speak in unknown tongues. Most important of all, 
however, through the formation, with its appropriate shibboleths 
and pass words, of this linguistic fraternity, he quiets his herd 
impulses, neutralizes his feelings of inferiority and perhaps guilt, 
and evades recognition of the fact that he is essentially a lone 
wolf hunted down by society. Through cryptic conversations he 
may acquire a sense of class solidarity; henceforth he may be 


comfortable in his membership in a ‘‘mob’’ who share his speech 
and presumably his problems and destiny. 

Being unfamiliar with Greek, Latin, and other dead languages, 
the criminal must leave these to the more scholarly professions 
as he proceeds with the formation of his language. Despite the 
fact that a large share of his parentage is foreign born, he shows 
no great tendency to borrow from these familiar languages. This 
too may be a phase of his social rebellion. He is willing to keep 
alive a variety of Anglo-Saxon terms, dealing mainly with the 
sexual and simpler life processes, which have survived the cen- 
turies in defiance of the dictionary’s refusal to receive them. 
Incongruous as it may seem, he resorts to poetical devices in 
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Se, 
his urge to express himself vividly. The following conversatioy 
might have been overheard in the visiting room of a prison: 

Observe the constant use of metaphor (an exchange of term; 
in which unfamiliar or abstract things are given names of mor 
familiar or concrete objects with which a resemblance exists). 

‘*As soon as I got out of the bird cage (cell) this morning 
I went to the mess hall and tanked up on mud (coffee) and bread, 
Then at noon we had rubber heels (slices of meat loaf) with some 
fish-eyes (tapioca) after. Sundays we get mountain goat (mut. 
ton) or sometimes leather (beef). If I don’t get a hooker (, 
warrant for immediate rearrest), I’ll soon be out of this cay 
(prison) with at least a pocketful of rattles (silver money), 
Meanwhile I hope I don’t get shipped off to the ice box (a prison 
noted for its cold climate). It’s too bad Tony had to monkey 
around with pineapples (bombs) and that typewriter (machine 
gun, so-called from its sound) and has to ride the lightning (be 
electrocuted). Anyhow he was no rat (one who gives information 
to the police regarding his acquaintances).’ 

If metaphor proves inadequate, we find him trying metonymy 
(the naming of a thing by one of its attributes or accompaniments, 
a cause for an effect, etc.) or the related figure of synecdoche (a 





part for a whole, an individual for a class, etc.). 

‘*T wouldn’t be here now if some one hadn’t put the finger 
on me (pointed him out to the police, identified him) and then 
I picked a rotten mouthpiece (lawyer) who ran out on me. | 


tl 


got my lumps (was beaten up) and had to take a plea for t 
hoisting job (robbery, so-called because of the posture of | 
victims’ hands). So here I am with no broads (women) for 
company, only lousy scratchers (forgers) and dips (pickpockets 
Today they give me the blocks (intelligence tests in some of 
which blocks are used), but I’m not the kind that takes a rope 
(commits suicide). I just take it easy and string along wil! 
the lazy (prison guard) until my get up (morning of release).”’ 

Sometimes he uses personification (attributing life where none 
exists). ‘‘I never heard Big Ben talk yet (the whistle that ' 
reserved to signal an escape).’’ He may also employ hyperbol 
(overstatement, exaggeration). ‘‘I never yet used a cannon 
(revolver).’’ 

Throughout his conversations we note his tendency to think 
in emotional and imaginative terms rather than literally. I 
almost every word we find that he is either expressing his emotion, 
e.g., rat informer, or what is more interesting, he is minimizing 
it or avoiding it altogether. Observe the constant use of litotes | 


1al 
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ersation J (understatement) by which a machine gun becomes an innocent 
n: ® typewriter; a bomb, a pineapple; a year’s sentence, sleeping 
f terms HP time; a life sentence, the book; syphilis, a hair cut; the electric 
of more Me chair, the hot seat; and death is merely being taken for a ride. 
tists), » Through this euphemistic, often humorous understatement, the 
norning, criminal softens an otherwise too unpleasant reality into some- 
d bread, thine bearable. This escape mechanism is perhaps the essential 
th some ME characteristic of his language. 
t (mut. Attention of the reader is called to a recent article in the 
oker (2 [ quarterly, American Speech, by J. Louis Kuethe, of the Johns 
his can [al Hopkins University Library, in which appears an interesting glos- 
mone sary of 162 words used by prisoners under his observation. 
’ prison Appended is an additional list * of words used in Sing Sing, some 
monkey > doubtless familiar, some new. 
machin 
‘ing (be 4 ice—one year sentence. 
rmatio i bag, in the—a sure thing. 

bang—an injection of a drug. 
‘tonymy i banner, carry the—to walk the streets at night homeless. 


niments, enny—overcoat. 

Big Ben—the whistle that announces an escape. 
Big Boy—Prineipal Keeper. 

big shot—an influential inmate. 


loche \a 


» fineer 

yw bird cage—the cell in one of the new buildings. 

me | bit—term of imprisonment. = 

ae thet blocks—playing cards (surreptitiously made out of wood). 
a blocks, give him the—refer for psychological testing. 

ol blood sueker—the doctor who takes the Wassermann test. 

en) tor boat, go on the—to be drafted to another institution. 

ockets boffoes vears. 


some oO! book—a life sentence. 
Boss—the Warden. 
Box A—the institution for insane convicts. 
broad—a woman. 
bug—to declare insane. 
bug, have a b. on—angry, excited, or antagonistic. 
bug doctor—psychiatrist or psychologist. 
buggy—a Negro. 
ig tests—intelligence tests. 
to think bull—a detective. 
llv. In bust—to hit. 


»motion, burn—to be electrocuted. 
Limizing 





ete _ 1A list of more unprintable expressions can be supplied to those who are especially 
f litotes | interested in this subject. 
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can—prison. 

cannon—pistol. 

ease note—one dollar. 

eat’s eyes—tapioca. 

chatter box—machine gun. 
cheaters—eye glasses. 

chicken feed—small change. 
chisel—to borrow things or to live on one’s wits. 
chiv—a knife. 

confidence man—a swindler. 

clinker, in the—to be locked up. 
clipped—arrested. 

creep—a worthless person. 
customers—inmates recently admitted. 


dance hall—the anteroom to the electrocution chamber. 
deuce—a two-year sentence. 

deuce—a two dollar bill. 

dick—a detective. 

dip—a pickpocket. 

dope—a stupid person. 

drop—to catch with stolen property. 

Duke—W arden. 


ear bender—one who talks too much. 
elephant ears—apricots. 


fin—a five dollar bill. 

finger, put the finger on—to give information concerning a person or 
to identify. 

fire bug—an inmate here for arson. 

fish eyes—tapioca. 

fish eyes and mud—tapioca and chocolate pudding. 

floating parole—parole in which permission is given to travel. 

frisk—to search. 


gee-chee—a Negro from Charleston, S. C., who is teased for his soft 
speech, the blame for which is given to a diet composed largely 
of rice. 

goat meat—veal, lamb, mutton. 

goldbrieck—to avoid work. 

grand—a thousand dollars. 

grease ball—an Italian. 

greenhorn—an immigrant. 


hack—a guard. 
haireut, get a—to have syphilis which is usually accompanied by 
marked loss of hair. 
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——— 
hang up—to charge or owe. 
hard tacks—commissary candy. 
harness bull—a patrolman. 
heb—a Jewish inmate. 
high ball—right of way. 
hoist, go out on-the—to commit a robbery. 
hole—cell in the old cell block. 
honey—a fruit train. 
hooker—a warrant. 
hot squat—the electric chair. 
hot seat—the electric chair. 


hustle job—a crime requiring speed. 
e box—an up-state prison known for its severe climate. 


lg Negro. 


junk—drugs. 


keyster—a suitcase, 
kimona—a coffin. 


y—site or plan of a robbery. 

azy—a guard on the wall. 
leather—beef. 

ng drag—a train of 100 cars or more. 
lumps, get the—to the beaten up. 

ish worker—one who picks the pockets of drunken men. 


a guard. 

key fin—strong laxative. 
moll—e gangster’s girl. 
money joint—a place worth robbing. 
mope, cop a—to steal away. 
mountain goat—mutton. 
mouse—an informer. 
mouth piece—lawyer. 
mud—eoftee. 

ig—a fighter, or a criminal. 
mug—to photograph. 
muggles—marihuana cigarettes. 
mystery—meat loaf. 


nose, keep your nose clean—mind your own business. 


pack in—to quit or give up. 

paper hanger—a forger. 

peddler—an inmate who steals and sells state property. 
phony—fake. 
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poison—a tobacco train, so-called because of the armed guards jt 


carries. 
pull a job—to commit a crime. 
puss—face. 


queer, shove the—to pass on counterfeit money. 


rap, take the rap—to take the blame or accept the punishment. 
rapper—the complainant in the case. 

rattles—small change. 

reefer—a refrigerator car. 

reefers—marihuana cigarettes. 

ride the lightning—to be electrocuted. 

rocks—dominoes. 

rod—a gun. 

roll—to rob a person, to hold him up and go through his pockets. 
rope, take a—to hang oneself, to commit suicide. 

rubber heels—meat loaf. 


sawbuck—a ten dollar bill. 

scram—to get away. 

scratcher—forger. 

screw—a guard. 

serip—a dollar bill. 

shill—the confederate who starts the buying for a sidewalk peddler. 

shiv—a knife. 

shivved, to be—to be stabbed with intent. 

short story writer—a forger. 

showboat—the draft to other institutions which takes place about the 
time of the annual theatrical performance of the convicts. 

Siberia—an upper state prison known for its severe climate. 

skirt—a girl. 

sleeping bill—black jack. 

sleeping time—a short sentence. 

slow bit—a short sentence. 

snake eyes—tapioca. 

snarl—to offer resistance (said of victims of a robbery). 

snatcher—kidnapper. 

squawk—to complain. 

squealer—an informer. 

steam up man—one who arouses others to commit a crime. 

stem, main s.—the main street or business section. 

stick up—robbery. 

stretch, do a—to serve a sentence. 

stuff—drugs. 

suckers—convicts recently admitted. 
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sprung—pardoned. 
contraband articles not allowed to be in possession of inmates. 


ir 
ae 


ticker—heart. 
ticket—a report to warden’s court for infraction of institutional rules. 
en years—a ten dollar bill. 

wer hack—a guard on the wall. 
trick, go on a—to commit a robbery. 


wacky—insane. 
wagon wheel—a silver dollar. 
whip it—to throw away. 

stling weed—tobacco given to inmates by the state. 


‘(s, give the—to beat up. 


orks, 


a bill; five years is a five dollar bill, ete. 


vears 


Appreciation is expressed to Warden Lewis E. Lawes, and 
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Sing 
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THE RELATION BETWEEN INSANITY AND 
MARITAL CONDITIONS * 


By FREDERICK J. GAUDET ,np ROBERT I. WATSON 
UNIVERSITY OF NEWARK 


OR many years it has been common knowledge that insurance 
F statistics show that the married live longer than the single. 
In the popular mind the probable reason for this, namely, 

the factor of selectivity, is not present. It is also well recognized 
that the frequency of insanity among the single is greater than 
among the married. Many authors of textbooks in abnormal 
psychology point this out and usually give explanations of this 
difference, the most frequent explanation being that many of the 
single who are insane are single because they were ‘‘queer” 
before being insane and hence did not have the same opportunity 
to get married as the more stable. 
Pillsbury gives two reasons for this difference in the fre- 
quency of insanity among the single and the married. He says: 


‘‘There is a considerably smaller percentage of insanity among the 
married than the single. This is partly to be explained by the smaller 
amount of syphilitic infection among the married, and it is partly due 
to the fact that individuals who have a predisposition to insanity ar 
probably less likely to marry.’’! 


One of these reasons is a statement of fact; the other is a 
matter of opinion. The value of this opinion is strengthened b: 
the frequency with which it is found in textbooks of abnormal 
psychology. However, we find some authors who express the 
opinion that the single state as such is a contributory factor in 
the etiology of the insane. 

For instance, Brill says: 

‘*According to the classification of civil conditions there are 
great many single persons among the insane, and it is plausible that 
the more regular life of the married, in sexual and other respects, is 4 
slight protection against disease.’’ * 





* The data used in this article were taken from the files of the New Jersey Stat 
Hospital at Greystone Park, N. J. 
1 Pillsbury, W. B. An Elementary Psychology of the Abnormal New Yors 
McGraw-Hill, 1932. Pp. 275-276. 
2 Brill, A. A. Textbook of Psychiatry. New York. Macmillan, 1930. 
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Frederick J. Gaudet and Robert I. Watson 





This study was undertaken with the hope that additional] 
evidence might add to the value of some of the opinions regarding 
the relation between civil status and insanity. The incidence 
of insanity in the various marital categories found in the firs} 
admissions to the New Jersey State Hospital at Greystone Park, 
N. J., is shown in Table I. 

It will be seen that the frequency of insanity among the 
single is greater than among the married, and insanity is also 
found with relatively greater incidence among the widowed and 
divorced than among the married. It is interesting to note that 
the difference in incidence of insanity between the widowed and 
divorced and married is greater than between the single and 
the married. Apparently, then, a predisposition to insanity is 
not the only factor in explaining the difference in the incidence 
of insanity between the married and those living in the unmar 
ried state (the single, the widowed, and the divorced). 

Most authors of textbooks in abnormal psychology or psy 
chiatry who do mention marital status as an etiological factor 
in insanity only refer to the greater incidence of insanity among 
the single. Professor Pillsbury, however, is an exception. He 
says: 

‘*‘The widowed and the divorced also show an increase in insanity 
compared to the married. The greater part of the excess is due to alcohol 
and syphilis. The divorced may in some degree also have a higher per 
centage of insanity for the reason that the divorce may be granted because 
of the temperamental characteristics which foreshadow the insanity 
itself,’’ * 

Excepting the statement of opinion regarding the divorced, 
the remainder of this quotation is a statement of fact. These 
facts do not seem to agree with the data gathered in this 
study, and the disparity is so great that the authors are inclined 
to doubt their existence as facts. 

A study of the diagnoses of first admissions to the New Jersey 
State Hospital gives results which are shown in Table Il. I 
will be seen that psychoses due to alcohol and syphilis are not 
found more frequently among divorced and single than among 
the married. The difference in the frequency of alcoholic and 
syphilitic psychoses among the widowed and the married is not 
significant. 

Since the higher incidence of insanity among the widowed 
is not said to be due to any factor having to do with their un 





8 Pillsbury, W. B. Op. cit., p. 276. 
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—_ 
TABLE II 


‘y oF ALCOHOLIC AND SYPHILITIC PSYCHOSES IN THE VARIOUS MARITAL GROUPS 


FREQUEN 


Diagnosed as General 

Paralysis or Psychosis Diagnosed as 

with Cerebral Syphilis Alcoholic Psychosis 
A 


Number aS —s 


of Cases Number Per cent Number Per cent 
208 45 21.6 10 4 
idowed Female 339 24 7.1 l 


ilso 


Total Widowed ........ 547 69 11 
and 


, 35 

: Divorced Female........-- 19 
and —_ 

Divorced 54 


hat 


and Tota 
hia ie Males « ks tneesisee «en 88 
rle Female. . 2... eeeses 582 1] 


tal Ghee. cc cccccesss Ae 99 
> rene 909 188 
on POR « & 6s 0 6 whe 988 60 


tal Marpie€...ccccecse Bet 248 


married state, an attempt has been made to determine what 
this factor or these factors are. It evidently is not due to their 
leading immoral lives and being justly punished for it by means 
of alcoholic and syphilitic psychoses. From an earlier study 
one of the authors got the impression that the age of the widowed 
is considerably higher than the age of the married. That this 
impression was correct is shown by Table III. 


TABLE III 
AGE or First ADMISSIONS BY MARITAL Groups 


No. Median Age 
Widowed 
oo es ae 295 63.0 
PUN 6. tc eae 66 6sedenaueenns $31 64.6 
ee ree Pee ee 726 63.9 


Divorced 

Ae ee eee 46 44.: 
Female er 35 46. 
eee ee 45.5 


Single 
OE Pe ee 
2 er rne 
Both 


Married 

RR ee en eee oe 1,202 
~~. =r ne 1,206 
— eee re ee 2,408 
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ae, 
If the widowed are older than the married, it appears probable 
that the psychoses associated with late middle life and old age 
would be found more frequently among the widowed than among 
the married and in this way account, at least to some extent. 
for the higher incidence of insanity among the widowed tha) 
among the married. Table IV shows the incidence of these ‘‘olq 
age’’ psychoses among the widowed and the married. 


TABLE IV 


FREQUENCY oF ‘‘O.p AGE’’ PsycHOsES AMONG THE WIDOWED AND Marriep 


Diagnosed as Diagnosed as Cerebral] 
Seniie Psychosis Arterioselerosis 
Number - — _ , oun a 
of Cases Number Per cent Number Per cent 
Married Male......... 1,208 32 2.65 306 2 
Married Female....... 1,206 31 2.57 184 1 





5.33 


». 26 


Total Married 2,414 63 2.61 490 20.3 


Widowed Male........ 32 10.63 156 51.8: 
Widowed Female f 88 19.38 199 42.83 


120 15.89 355 47.02 


From these data it appears that we may conclude that syphilitic 
and alcoholic psychoses cannot be said to be factors explaining 
the higher incidence of insanity among the unmarried than among 
the married. In the widowed at least part of the greater inci- 
dence of insanity is due to their advanced age. We have been 
unable to find similar evidence to explain the higher frequency 
of insanity among the single or the divorced. 
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DETAILED social program on a scientific basis alone can 
A make a dent in the problems of mental deficiency, delin- 
quency, crime and insanity, all of which in a broad sense, 
‘ndicate a lack of adjustment to the social order. Since several 
different factors are fundamental in each of these problems which 
frequently overlap, each factor demands individual attention and 
treatment. There are many different avenues of approach, all 
perhaps equally important. For example, clearing out of slums 
'n metropolitan areas and providing environments to fit indi- 
vidual needs, would undoubtedly lessen delinquency and crime. 
Classes for the mentally retarded in public schools which would 
not overtax weak intellects and which would administer a mini- 
im of the three R’s, would decrease the number of truants and 
delinquents. Exclusion of not only feebleminded immigrants but 
also of the intellectually subnormal, would likewise be an effective 
step in lessening the number of constant recruits to institutions 
for defectives, delinquents and criminals. Sterilization of the 
feebleminded would vastly lighten the burden of mental deficiency. 
These are only a few important aspects to be dealt with of the 
many which might be enumerated. 
The part played by immigration of the mentally subnormal 
be taken up here because it is responsible for serious hard- 
lips and tragedies to many immigrants and their children who 
find themselves in environments too difficult for them. It becomes 
travesty to discuss and investigate so endlessly, mental defi- 
ney, delinqueney, crime and insanity and to take no scientific 
steps to deal effectively with at least one important factor in 
eir etiology, namely immigration, which should be easiest to 
remedy, 
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lt is pertinent to consider the situation in New York as an 
ndividual problem though conclusions may be drawn applicable 
to other large cities where immigrants congregate in crowded, 
poverty-stricken slum areas, because according to the 1930 census, 


ly over a sixth of the foreign-born of the whole country 
nd about a ninth of the children of immigrants, are residents 
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a, 
of New York City itself. Nearly a fourth of the foreign-bory 
of the United States and more than a sixth of the country’s 
first generation American-born live in New York state. White 
Americans of two generations or more are 57 per cent of the 
population of the United States and 35.5 per cent of New York 
state. The next largest national group in New York state has 
Italian parentage, 12.3 per cent, then in order Russian, 8.2 per 
cent; with German about the same; Irish, 7.5 per cent; Polish, 
6.2 per cent, and Negroes, 3.3 per cent. In New York City slightly 
over a million and a half are two-generation American white. 
21.7 per cent; somewhat over a million have Italian-born parents, 
15.4 per cent; of Russian parentage slightly under a million, 
13.7 per cent; then German with over half a million, 8.7 per 
cent; Ireland slightly less, 8.1 per cent; and Negroes, 4.7 per 
cent, with other nationalities less numerous. Obviously imni- 
grants have been and are an integral part of this country and 
of New York and they have built up this civilization of course. 
But it is the hardships resulting from immigration of the sub 
normal leading to the ‘‘clash of civilization’’, which point to the 
imperative need of excluding the mentally retarded. 

In New York, immediately traceable to low-grade immigration, 
are the majority of the mental defectives in institutions and in 
ungraded classes of the public schools; the intellectually retarded 
children in disciplinary or truant schools and the backward chil 
dren who are so often delinquents and dependents; and too the 
criminals. Ill-advised immigration is also responsible for the 
great majority of psychotics in state hospitals. 

Because of their size these problems require consideration 
in round numbers. Ratios and percentages of population un- 
fortunately, may rather like a smoke screen obscure the existing 
situation. It has often been assumed superficially and fatalisti 
cally almost to amount to a superstition, that the proportion of 
a specific defect in any given nationality over here may be expected 
to equal the proportion of the given nationality in the total 
population. For example, the assumption that a national group 
here in the natural course of events should furnish feebleminded 
in the same proportion as it contributes citizens to the country, 
is an unscientific and unprogressive viewpoint. A scientific ap- 
proach is obstructed by such statistical camouflage which hides 
the conclusive evidence of round numbers. Neither tuberculosis 
nor cancer nor for that matter any other physical disease, would 
be dismissed thus summarily. The evidence is presented here 
in ratios when possible, because they do disclose the status quo. 
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But the actual figures with detailed analysis are equally important 
‘n interpreting the situation. A defect in the foreign-born is none 
the less a defect even if its percentage undercuts the proportion 
of foreign-born in the population. The same applies to the 
native-born irrespective of number of generations here. 

The lag of social as compared with scientific progress may 
be partially attributed to this ratio rationalization which un- 
doubtedly has contributed largely to the prevailing complacency 
in accepting social and psychological problems by often prevent- 
ing a realization of numbers which might lead to logical, perhaps 
even to scientific treaiment. The ratio conception anesthetizes 
effort for bettering conditions. Its blind acceptance has obscured 
an important issue, namely the employment of truly scientific 
measures in the selection of mentally adequate immigrants from 
whatever nation, who are of such a type as to minimize the chances 
of their contributing further to any specific defect here. 

The ‘‘selective factor of immigration’’, meaning that the low 
erade are the most apt to emigrate because of their economic 
need and the desire for cheap, unskilled labor here, has long 
been invoked to explain the prevalence of immigrants or their 
children in any one problem. And it does largely explain the 
low deviates. But the increasingly difficult standards of a civiliza- 
tion struggling to progress, now demand the employment of 
the selective factor to choose mentally-fit immigrants so that the 
nation’s defective population should not be added to further 
from without. In which event attention could be turned to the 
normal and superior children of immigrants, also frequently a 
fertile field for scientific study, instead of the immense amount 
of time and expense devoted perforce to subnormal children of 
immigrants. 

There are to-day 10,000 feebleminded children in ungraded 
classes of the city public schools.(1) A special appropriation 
for added classes for 5,000 more still in the grades was requested 
a year ago by the Board of Education. Ungraded classes which 
provide for the most part, simple manual training, are a tacit 
acknowledgment that their pupils can acquire the three R’s only 
in the most vestigial sense. The school system has had perforce 
to admit defeat and descend from the verbal standards of cultural 
progress, 

In 1921, the last time such a survey was made, three-fourths 
of the mental defectives in ungraded classes had foreign par- 
ents.(1) Most of these children were American-born of foreign 
parents, a few were foreign-born of foreign parents and some 
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had mixed parentage. Children of Italians were 34 per cent of 
all eases and of Russians 18 per cent. Twenty-five per cent were 
second generation American-born, white and Negroes undiffer. 
entiated. No other nationality was outstanding though taken to. 
gether they amount up. Italians far exceeded their population 
rate in the city and Russians somewhat. In 1930, 78 per cen; 
of the 631 feebleminded committed to the Children’s Hospital op 
Randall’s Island, had foreign-born parents with Italians and 
then Russians, most numerous. Figures for parental nationalities 
of the 2,001 feebleminded adults and children in the five New 
York state schools in 1933 are not available. However, 38 
per cent were of native parentage, white and black undif 
ferentiated, 56 per cent were of foreign or mixed parentage and 
6 per cent unknown.(2) Probably Negroes furnish a considerab| 
percentage among the two-generation American group. 

Mental defect is recognized as generally hereditary. By actual 
examination nearly three-fourths of the parents of a group of 
feebleminded on Randall’s Island proved to be the original de- 
fective.(3) Other research demonstrates that children for the 
most part resemble their parents intellectually.(4) It is safe 
to conclude that if the mentally retarded are admitted to this 
country they will be the prototypes of their children. This fol 
lows a fairly well authenticated biological law. Likewise the 
social heritage passed on from the mentally defective to their 
children is frequently deleterious. 

Clinies are only too familiar with the situation of the mentally 
retarded child in school who so often has recourse to delinquency 
and other maladjustments. The ungraded class can hardly be 
considered a complete solution and an unmitigated good to the 
defective because of the unavoidable discrimination which is its 
very essence, with the resulting blow to the child’s ego. Indeed 
any class which varies the usual type of education, that is instruc- 
tion in the three R’s, irrespective of its name, may have a harmful! 
effect upon some children. Again the grades by dint of difficulty, 
may precipitate a child into delinquency. Any scholastic misfit 
may furnish the impetus which starts a child along the road to 
delinquency sometimes via truancy, sometimes via home desertion 
or other misbehavior. 

The herd instinct prevails. Children seek to resemble each 
other. There are few in school too dull to recognize what spells 
failure. This obviously can be no valid argument against special 
classes. Nor against mandatory education. Nor against the pre- 
vailing school expectation that all children should learn to read, 
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‘te and figure. Schools glibly are held responsible for the 
failure of a child to acquire these fundamentals. Blame may 
‘ndeed belong here. But far more often than not, a child’s failure 
1c to an innate condition, his intrinsic incapacity which is 


reflected in his mental functioning and reveals his biological 


age. And here is the frequent basis for the misery and 
itfering of the delinquent child who is court-arraigned. 

\ilandatory education is often the precipitating factor in anti- 
ocial conduct. The school’s position in the situation is puzzlingly 


momalous. It is expected to educate those uneducable along 
undamental lines. The seeming failure of education is due to 


the diverse child material with which teachers must struggle, 


the marked disabilities in children generally of inferior immi- 
ants of varying low degrees. Add to native disability child 
vchology, the ego with its innate desire if not to surpass class- 
ites, at least to equal them and not seem ridiculous by con- 
ious failure,—and delinquency frequently evolves. 
niversal education of the orthodox sort is necessary to cul- 
progress and fundamental to a democracy. It furnishes 
iment against incurring responsibility inherent upon receiving 
this country, intellectually inferior immigrants whose chil- 
are unadaptable to the prevailing verbal standards of 
ation, a responsibility that is not being dealt with effectively, 
can it be in the final analysis. For it is the offspring of 
erade immigrants who continually become part of the prob- 
is which have assumed great proportions. The plight of many 
linqguent and defective children is finally traceable to an un- 
entific, blundering and short-sighted immigration policy which 
ts the subnormal on equal terms to a democracy operating 
level higher than any to which they can attain. In the 
analysis the failure is national, a failure to apply scientific 
od to immigrant selection. 
The school system deals not only with its large number of 
upils but their differing mental calibre by having several classes 


for each grade which affords opportunity to assemble the average 


ether, the slower together and so on. But this is not sufficient 
ferentiation to meet the needs of many pupils, namely those of 
iously retarded intellect who are somewhat better than feeble- 
ded. Therefore the Board of Education also requested recently 
ra appropriations for special classes for 10,000 ‘‘slow’’ chil- 

who are far from keeping pace with their grades. These 


ntellectually subnormal children still retained in classes graded 
lor pupils who can learn qualitatively and quantitatively at a 
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higher level, require like the mental defectives, special simplified 
education along manual lines. The majority of these dull pupils 
may also be inferior to the average child in manual situations as 
well as in verbal. Incidentally what can be their future economic 
adjustment? A large part of truants and delinquents are recruited 
from the ranks of dullards whose school maladjustments are 
conspicuous impetus to delinquency. Will children adjust with 
equanimity in such special classes any more than they accept 
the ungraded? They know it is the thing to learn to read, write 
and figure. Despite marked disability they often crave such 
teaching. 

At present in the city public schools are at least 26,000 chil. 
dren officially recognized at least by implication, as impervious 
to orthodox education. And how many more remains to be seen, 

Seventy per cent of the approximately 8,000 delinquents under 
sixteen, arraigned yearly in the New York City court have foreign. 
born parents.(5) About 28 per cent are of Italian extraction, 
20 per cent Russian, 19 per cent two-generation American-born 
white and 12 per cent Negroes. The first nearly double their 
population rate, the second are well above theirs, the third some- 
what below theirs and the last about triple theirs. Again no 
other nationality is outstanding, although when summed up they 
swell the delinquents’ ranks. There are some which do not fur 
nish problems at the ‘‘expected rate’’. Children of Germans are 
a fifth of their population rate, Irish under half theirs, Austrian 
slightly over half theirs, English a sixth of theirs, and so on, 
to infinitessimal proportions. 

Among the approximately one thousand truants committed in 
1932 to truant or disciplinary classes of the city public schools 
where education is largely manual, the immigration situation is 
fairly similar to that of court-arraigned delinquents.(1) Italians 
were the largest national group, nearly a third of all cases and 
double their population rate, Negroes were next, over four times 
their proportion per population, then two-generation American 
white, well below their rate, with Russians next, then Poles. 

Available figures show that the condition in New York is som 
what duplicated elsewhere. In Chicago, of 2,000 delinquents 
studied, 25 per cent had white American parents and 5 per cent 
colored, the rest foreign born.(6) Children of Italians numbered 
about twice their rate in the population and Slavs one and a 
half times theirs while Negroes doubled theirs. Germans and 
Scandinavians were half their population rates and Irish equalled 
theirs. 
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The thousand juvenile delinquents in Boston studied by the 
Gluecks resemble those in New York with Italian parents leading 
‘n frequency but with the addition of Irish as an outstanding 
croup, Who about equalled Russians.(7) A fifth were two-genera- 
‘ion American-born, of whom 2.2 per cent were Negroes. The 
origin of the delinquent child may vary from state to state accord- 
‘ng to the prevalence of low-grade immigration irrespective of 
nationality. 

\Much research demonstrates the inferior intelligence of the 
creat majority of delinquent children in court and truant schools. 
They are subnormal intellectually in varying degrees and most 
are ‘unable to do the work of their school grades. Italians are 
lowest in intelligence among children in the New York court, 
veraging at a borderline level and Negroes are hardly better.(5) 
‘wo-generation American-born white are distinctly superior to 
them though still far below normalcy. The delinquents of the 
total court have an average 1.Q. about 83, as do truants in truant 

ools. Among older delinquent boys committed to penal insti- 

tions in New York who are also on the average intellectually 
rded, the same nationality trends prevail.(8) 

Research from various parts of the country corroborates in- 

ior intelligence in delinquents. To illustrate briefly: In the 

venile Court of Santa Clara County, California, only 33 per 
had 1.Q.’s 90 or over. Medians were, for second-generation 

rican White 88, foreign parentage 76, Italian parentage 73 

the Health Center Clinic), Portuguese 72, British 85.(11) 

Ohio only 25 per cent of delinquents were in the normal range 

ntelligence.(9) In Pennsylvania 100 boys and 100 girls in 

ng schools had an average 1.Q. of 71.(10) Several pieces 
search on delinquents in Canada show intellectual inferiority 
erbal and non-verbal tests,(12) and 1,548 delinquents nine 
teen years old in the Toronto Juvenile Court averaged 

13) In Manitoba, mental retardation and foreign par- 

are listed first among the factors in juvenile delin- 
y.(14) In Boston, of 979 juvenile delinquents, there were 

is many with normal intelligence and nine times more mental 
tives than in the publie schools.(7) In Wisconsin industrial 
ools, 65 per cent of 408 delinquent boys and 78 per cent of 
)2 delinquent girls had 1.Q.’s below 85.(15) Mexicans are also 
ol problems in Texas,(16, 17) New Mexico and Colorado where 
L004 had a median I.Q. of 78,(18) and like the Negro and Indian, 


they were considerably below the white; (19) they also furnish 


large proportion of delinquents.(20) In sum the intellectually 
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subnormal are more likely to become delinquent and it is the 
first generation American born who contribute more than their 
share.(21,22) In view of the many studies which demonstrate the 
intellectual inferiority of colored children, it is not surprising 
that their rate of delinquency is so high.(23 

The evidence substantiates extreme intellectual retardation and 
overproportion of mental deficiency in juvenile delinquents. Were 
clinical set-ups for adult criminals on the same basis as those 
for juvenile delinquents, probably a somewhat similar situation 
would be revealed. There is no reason to suppose that adult 
criminals in New York have any better intelligence than the 
intellectually subnormal juvenile and adolescent delinquents 
whence their ranks may well be recruited as in Boston.(7) 

Dr. H. H. Laughlin’s survey (24) of sixteen prisons in New 
York state shows that 29 per cent of the 13,279 criminals whose 
birthplaces were known, were at least two generations American 
white, under their population rate for the state; colored were 
13 per cent, nearly four times their population rate; and 
remainder, the offspring of immigrants, nearly equalled thei 
rate. Parental nationalities were not totaled by country of origin. 
So national comparisons with juvenile delinquents are not pos- 
sible. However, the largest foreign-born group was Italian, with 
Russian second, then Poles. The probabilities are that parental 
nationality and mentality of the total prison population are not 
very different from that of the city juvenile delinquents. 

How inferior are the social mores of the family of delinquents 
may be conjectured aside from their histories, from the great 
frequency with which the court-arraigned child in New York 
whose average age is thirteen and a half years, is brought into 
court because of being disobedient, incorrigible and beyond thi 
control of parents and for running away from home.(25) These 
home offenses are eloquent indicators of homes of low status. 

It is generally accepted that there is no unit cause of delin- 
quency or crime. Different factors predominate according to 
the circumstances of a particular case. But there are some factors 
sufficiently prevalent among delinquents even though concomitant 
with other factors, as to be outstandingly the basic cause of 
trouble. These factors are subnormal intelligence, with the ensv- 
ing school misgrading either as to chronological age with correct 
mental-age-grade or the reverse, and subnormal foreign parentag 
in impoverished homes of low social mores, i.e., of low ethical 
and moral standards, with quarreling even cruelty rife and 
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training and supervision lacking along with opportunity for 
recreation. 

As a repureussion of the depression, immigration has recently 
diminished until in 1933 it was down to 23,068. The largest 
national group after Canada with 6,135, was from Italy 3,477, 
then Mexico 1,936 and Poland 1,332. All countries were well 
below their quotas. Mentality of immigrants now being admitted 
; of special interest to New York because according to the World 
Almanae, most of the arriving? immigrants were remaining here. 

The quota law limiting immigration in 1924 to 154,831, per- 
mitted unlimited immigration from the other Americas, Mexico 
and Canada and from the islands of this hemisphere, irrespective 
of color. In view of unemployment and various mounting prob- 
the question of such untrammelled immigration requires 
serious consideration. In all contingencies, the mental quality 
of immigrants should be assured even from American dependen- 
cies, Whence are legally admitted feebleminded and insane. 

The vast amount of psychological examining of the draft dur- 
ing the war demonstrated the marked differences in intelligence 
between various national groups in this country and the pro- 
nounced inferiority of some. Kirkpatrick concluded along with 
many others, that since between 60 per cent and 70 per cent of 
the Poles, Italians and Russians examined by psychological tests 
n the army could be considered mentally defective by American 
standards, mental defect was latent in much of the foreign stock 
received here.(27) The present day problems of the feebleminded 
may be the fruits of this type of immigration. From which it 
may be concluded that many immigrants too low in intelligence 
necessary to exist in this culture which is built along progressive 
lines are admitted more or less continuously to the United States, 
not only to suffer great hardship personally and vicariously 
through their children, but also to lower standards here. 

Dr. Lawrence Kolb (28) ranked 3,000 prospective immigrants 
examined psychologically in their own countries as follows: First 
Norwegian, then English, Swedish, German, Irish, Italian. The 
difference between the best and worst on certain tests was three 
and a half years. This may be interpreted as indicating that it 
seems to be the Jowest of certain nations who wish to emigrate, 
perhaps for economic reasons. 

It is indeed an indictment of this social order that but slight 
and incomplete application has been made of the summary of the 
mental resources of this country as disclosed during the war 


i) 
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es 


and presented in The Memoirs of the National Academy of §¢j. 
ences (26) and that the selection of immigrants over and above 
the loosely executed restriction excluding the feebleminded 
should not be limited to those of normal intelligence or better. 

Officers of the Public Health Service who examine immigrants 
abroad for admission to the United States, have always emphasized 
the need for intelligent immigrants with a clean bill of health, 
mentally, physically and likewise as to character. Dr. Kolb con. 
siders the standard of feeblemindedness too low to exclude sve. 
cessfully immigrants who will add to the delinquent and crimina] 
population, thus recognizing the part the intellectually subnormal 
play in these problems. Yet, behold a volteface. Psychological 
test scores of a would-be immigrant are weighted if he has never 
been to school, so as not to judge him too harshly, thus giving 
him a fictitiously high mental rating. Again mental deficiency 
is diagnosed by scientifically unsound methods, namely on the 
basis of norms of tests standardized on the lowest level of appli- 
cants for visas in foreign countries,(29) by the Public Health 
Service which warns they are too low to be representative of 
the average ability of the country where they were computed. 
Obviously such norms are also below the average intelligence 
of the American population. By such standards the feebleminded 
can be expected to enter this country,—and do. 

It is further explained that American norms of psychological 
tests are not fair to many would-be immigrants who are admittedly 
all too frequently the lowest class and failures in their own lands; 
that American norms are too high and it is not right to dub 
large sections of peasant stock in Europe feebleminded on the 
basis of American tests. Obviously these peasants are not neces- 
sarily feebleminded if left in their own simplified, unexacting 
native environments. There they are accustomed to adjust. They 
might indeed by considered mentally defective if placed in a 
complicated, highly competitive urban civilization even in their 
own land. 

Mental deficiency is largely a relative matter from the social 
viewpoint. It might be described as a social incompetence due 
to incomplete mental organization, to a retarded intellectual de- 
velopment. It is an inability to fit into the social scheme because 
of an intellectual disability, often an inability to adjust to environ- 
ment without antisocial acts. It entails a deficiency in learning 
ability, and incapacity to solve new problems. 

Aborigines in their native habitat may exist fairly comfort- 
ably. But placed in a difficult, higher order of civilization, they 
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mav be considered mentally defective. Indeed a man may be 
feebleminded in one environment and not in another. Until this 
‘is taken cognizance of in connection with immigration, mental 
defectives will continue to be admitted to this country and their 
progeny to fill clinics and institutions whose records give proof 
of the failure of the existing method. 

Every country has the right to define its own standards of 
normal intelligence, subnormality and feeblemindedness, accord- 
ing to its total population and the type of civilization it stands 
for. It is quite conceivable that the most brilliant mind on this 
planet could be mentally defective by comparison with a superior 
race of beings on another planet, to whom the deepest mysteries 
of this world would seem commonplace platitudes. Even the 
brightest children from this planet forced into school with the 
vastly supe rior children peopling such a planet would be morti- 
fied by their failures to progress in step with the more advanced 
beings. Nor could their parents help them. And they would 
be mentally defective by comparison with their superior class- 
mates, which might well lead them to transgress laws. 

The mentally retarded, foreign-born adult endowed with a 
certain outward social decorum may get by publicly except in 
times of stress. Not forced into a verbal school situation his 
inferior intellect may not be glaringly evident as it was in the 
draft. His very language difficulty covers up his deficiencies 
of intelligence. But he may be none the less intrinsically unable 
to adjust his mores to the American and his children to either 
his or the new ways. 

Immigrants who cannot conform to American standards ham- 
per the realization of a practicing democracy. Low deviates are 
irreconcilable with equality and freedom. A democracy requires 
an approximation to a certain minimum of capacity. It is fatal 
to progress to overweight at the lower end of the scale of abilities. 
A democracy affords a chance to every one,—but the chance should 
be to measure up to certain standards of normalcy. This country 
is finding an undiscriminating extension of opportunity based 
upon a democratic ideal, cause and necessity for lowering stand- 
ards. Which is incompatible with a progressive civilization. 
Subcultural groups will inevitably slow down any advance. 

Of course adequate immigration laws properly enforced are 
not a panacea to cure the problems already created. They are 
merely one way to avoid adding to these problems. 

Another problem of immigration, not so closely allied to those 
already taken up, but meriting attention which cannot be given 
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it here, is that of the increasing number of psychotics. In 1933 
there were 59,748 patients in state hospitals in New York.(2) 
Of the 10,935 first admissions, 68.3 per cent had foreign parents, 
exceeding the proportion of foreign parentage in the state, 221 
per cent were second generation American white, far under their 
rate, 7.3 per cent were colored and 2.3 per cent unknown. Forty. 
one per cent were foreign-born, with Italy most frequently repre. 
sented with 893, then Russia with 312 and next Poland with 200, 
Figures are not given totaling parental nativities. But again 
the indications point to a duplication of nationalities as enumer 
ated in the other aberrations. Need for expert examination of 
applicants for visas abroad, is again demonstrated glaringly. 

In view of the prevailing situation, it is important that over 
and above enforcing the law excluding the feebleminded a lay 
be enacted admitting to this country only immigrants of normal 
intelligence according to American standards. That there be 
set up abroad for examination of emigrants, the type of clinics 
approved by The National Committee for Mental Hygiene, staffed 
by experts in their particular fields. That the same standards 
be applied and the same examinations made of all would-l 
immigrants in this hemisphere, even when from American 
dependencies. 
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REPLY TO THE WILLOUGHBY ‘‘CRITIQUE”’* 


By CHARLES E. STUART 
DUKE UNIVERSITY 


INCE the first report appearing in this Journat (2) of oN 
ments in clairvoyant perception by J. B. Rhine, and | 
subsequent publication of the monograph Extra-Sensory he 

ception,(3) no seriously adverse criticism of the work appeared 
until the recent series of articles by R. R. Willoughby (5, 6, 7, 8) 
As the critique appearing in the last issue of this Jovryy, 
will be for many American psychologists their introduction to 
the work it has been deemed wise, owing to the nature and genera] 
tone of the criticisms offered, to reply briefly to its main charges 
These may be grouped under two general headings, those claiming 
inadequacy of the mathematical treatment, and those claiming 
inadequacy of the experimental conditions. 

The method of evaluation used by Dr. Rhine computed the 
deviation in total hits in a given experiment from the expected 
theoretical mean np. This deviation was divided by the theoretical 
probable error (.6745\/npq) of the number of guesses made. Thi 
resulting quotient X was a critical ratio, 4 being considered the 
criterion of significance. The probability that a given X value 
had occurred by chance alone was computed by reference to tables 
of the normal probability integral adjusted to use with the prob- 
able error. As p was 1/5, the expected mean np was always 
1/5 of the total guesses made. 

Dr. Willoughby holds this method to be wrong on almost every 
conceivable point. if his minor irrelevancies (such as the incon- 
ceivability of high odds against chance) are ignored, two major 
points remain to be examined. Finding that np is the mean of 
a binomial expansion of the order (1/5 + 4/5)" he observes that 


7 . .  Sinee p and q in the binomial to be expanded are markedly 
unequal, the curve representing the expansion is markedly skewed. 
It follows that no computation of odds based upon the normal curv 


? 


in the least applicable to these data. 


Such a charge must meet the challenge of fact. The formulae 
are available (1, p. lx ff.) to caleulate skewness and deviation from 
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normality. Taking » equal to 25 (a number smaller than any 
‘ndividual group of guesses reported by Dr. Rhine) the skewness 
of (1/5 + 4/5)* is 
sk =.1636 +.1619 
which shows the skewness of this distribution to be insignificantly 
different from zero. Beta statistics calculated upon the same 
series are 
B, =.09 +.189; B 3.01 +.777. 

\ll three quantities are insignificantly different from the Gaus- 
in sk =0, 8, =0, 8, = 3; which shows the distribution to be 
nsignificantly variant from the normal curve. As m increases 
all these statistics approach closer to the Gaussian. It follows 
that Dr. Willoughby’s concern over skewness is completely 


unwarranted. 

The second point, a subordinate one, is that computation by 
total number of guesses is ‘‘manifestly unrigorous’’ as ‘‘the errors 
ntroduced by the fact that the subject begins to guess anew 
every 25 cards, while the control assumes he does not, are wholly 
unknown’’. The ‘‘fact’’ of the subject’s beginning anew each 
25 cards is an entirely arbitrary one. Actuaily the subject begins 
anew on each ecard, with the chance of his guessing that card 
correctly one in five. Twenty-five cards were used and these 
were checked after 25 guesses but such a unit of convenience in 
computation does not mark the end or the beginning of a sub- 
iect’s performance. The control assumes only that the chance 
of hitting a given card is one in five; it assumes nothing about 
what goes on between guesses. 

In his discussion of experimental conditions Dr. Willoughby 
confines his attack mainly to the ‘‘BT5’’ condition. By relegating 
to footnotes facts requiring modification of his argument, he 
raises What appear to be extremely serious objections to the 
procedure in the Rhine experiments. The points criticised are 
applicable, however, to but a single situation, that in which the 
subject guessed by 5’s, and in which the cards were checked in 
his presence and not shuffled until 25 had been guessed. This 
admittedly inadequate condition occurred only in the early be- 
ginnings of the work, prevailing in but a small portion of the 
BT5 series reported. As the BT5 condition included only 2,850 
trials of the 75,000 odd clairvoyant trials reported,’ (3b, p. 156) 
it will be readily seen that no conclusion of the Rhine work would 
be the least altered if these trials were entirely excluded. 


These figures, while available to Dr. Willoughby, were not published in the American 
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The next criticism warns that there is ‘‘no very firm assurance 
of random sampling’’, and ‘‘in at least one case (p. 51) the 
selection of subjects forced a high value’’. (How was this hig) 
value ‘‘forced’’? Says Dr. Rhine in discussing the case referred 
to: 
neat * ‘ : The chief advantage here over the tests given before was that 
when a subject did well he was encouraged to go on, when he did poorly 
he usually was not’’ (3, p. 51). 


No one will disagree with Dr. Willoughby that ‘‘selection of 
records must be im advance of their making’’ if that selection js 
to be considered random. But selection of subjects from which 
to get records does not violate this rule. Of course, if the prin. 
ciple is assumed that subjects making high scores are more likely 
to continue to do so than those making low scores then the selec 
tion is not random; and that assumption is the only basis for 
expectation of forced high values upon such selection. Experi 
mental establishment of such a principle and its nature are th 
whole purpose of the Rhine experiments. 

The performance preferences of the subjects while guessing 
is the object of the next criticism. In card guessing might not 
the hit score be raised by partiality to a given figure, or by 
characteristic conformations of calls by a given subject? The 
answer to the first is negative upon simple logical grounds, and 
Dr. Willoughby has since experimentally demonstrated this, find 
ing that no correlation exists between partiality and hit scores.(§) 
The answer to the second may be easily predicted. Habitual 
associations may cause characteristic conformations in subjects’ 
calls. But for these conformations to be effective upon hit scores 


the same sequences must occur in the target series. Since the laws 
of association do not hold for a shuffled deck of cards no significant 


correlation between calling habits and hit scores could be expected. 


The application of the ‘‘characteristic association”’ criticism 
to experiments in telepathy amounts simply to the restatement 
of the fact that human associations are not random but motiva- 
tionally determined. The noting of superficial similarities among 
the subjects throws no light upon the associative processes. For 
every similarity there are a dozen differences. The crucial point 
is that telepathic subjects worked just as well when card sequence 
of a shuffled pack were used to guide the agent’s imagery; and, 
as pointed out before, shuffled cards are peculiarly unaffected 
by considerations of age, occupation, sectional background, and 
educational status. 
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en 
rance Dr. Willoughby ends on what he regards as the ‘‘partly con- 
structive note of outlining what must be done to establish any 
nelusion at all on this topic—for none that is defensible can 
drawn from the material presented’’ by Dr. Rhine. In other 
vords this crucial experiment is planned to maintain necessary 
conditions supposedly unmet by the Rhine work. A good measure 
of the importance of the conditions proposed, however, is sup- 
ed by later reports. Since the paper under discussion Dr. 
Willoughby has earried out ahd reported (7, 8) experiments pur- 
to proceed from this suggestion. But these experiments 
tain changes in technique from the original plan. Any such 
variations of method show conclusively that the original condition 
vas not considered ‘‘necessary’’ in practice. 
The suggested experiment may be outlined as follows: 


, 


the subject or subjects. : . must be selected and 


d by any means necessary to produce optimum conditions. 


a series of 200 tests (say) should be run under these 


um eonditions. ° 
none but the DT condition should be employed a 
the subject should not know during the entire course 

experiment anything concerning his successes or failures (nor 
he experimenter, if he is to know them, be visible to the subject) 

‘Each of the 200 tests should consist of a target series, a guessed 

r call series) and a second shuffled series. ° Ph 
all these data should be used in the evaluation, which 
onsist of the plotting of the two distributions of correspondence 
same axes and of the determination of the significance of the 


e between them by sound statistical methods.’’ 


Condition (a) which requires simply that psychological con- 
tions be as good as possible fer the selected subject met rather 
lier treatment in practice. Dr. Willoughby’s second re 


7) states unequivocally that ‘‘no preliminary training to 


—— iblish and build up ability to score significantly was 
ment luded’’. Condition (b), recognizedly arbitrary, was followed 
tiva- n 7 out of 9 subjects under the above ‘‘optimum conditions’’ 
ging Condition (¢) was rigidly adhered to in all cases. Condition (d) 
For as almost as uniformly ignored. The single exception was that 
point n which Dr. Willoughby, acting as subject for a second time, 


lence uessed 161 runs without knowledge of the results. Condition (e) 
and, vas followed in all cases, but condition (f) was found quite im- 
eted practicable. In the first report of his experiments the 
and huffed series’’ is discredited as a basis for evaluation of the 
the experimenter admitting ‘‘that our former 


‘second 


‘‘onessed series’? 


; 
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position should be modified to the extent of accepting the idea] 
series as the best criterion’’. In the second report no attempt 
whatever is made to use the second shuffled series in the evalua. 
tion of the data. 

What, then, in the experimental conditions as practiced, are 
the differences between the Willoughby experiment, which was 
necessary ‘‘to establish any conclusion at all’’, and the Rhine 
DT experiments, from which ‘‘none that is defensible can he 
drawn’’? First, the serious defect that Dr. Willoughby did not 
select adequately nor allow his subjects any training period; 
anything but an optimum condition for the hypothesis tested, 
Second, an admittedly arbitrary number of trials was required 
from each subject. Third, a chi-square test of the deviation per 
individual hit frequency per 25 was applied to the results instead 
of measurement of the total deviation from the expected mean; 
another matter entirely at the will of the experimenter.? This 
‘‘erucial’’ experiment, displaying serious weakness in relevant 
psychological conditions, obviously adds no single necessary con 
dition to the Rhine work.* 

It will be seen from the foregoing that Dr. Willoughby’s 
critique not only does not weaken any conclusion based upon the 
Rhine experiments in extra-sensory perception but is of insuffi 
cient cogency to justify even a modification of the experimental 


methods. 
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REVIEWS 


[INDIVIDUAL CRIMINAL. By B. Karpman. Washington, D. C.: Nervous 
ind Mental Disease Publishing Company, Nervous and Menta! 
Disease Monograph No. 59, 1935. Pp. x + 317. 

In contrast with the earlier and larger Case Studies in the Psycho- 
jy of Crime, this complementary study discusses and interprets 
riginal mass of first-hand data presented in elaborate detail in the 
book for the research student. The present volume will be more 
for general purposes because of its discussion of the mechanism 
minal behavior as the author sees it. 

Karpman has first interpreted the psychogenetics of criminal 
or from the material supplied by the criminal patients at St. 
beths Hospital. Here we find social factors of broken homes, emo- 
maladjustments of jealousy, revenge, insecurity, hysterical over- 
nsations, and failure of ‘‘ psychological weaning’’—all discussed as 
e causes of crime. The criminal behavior is regarded as a special 
f neurosis to be correctly diagnosed in terms of intelligence, emotional 
ty, dissociated states, personality types, ete., as related to specific 

mental disorder. 

this diagnostie study which will be read by students of abnormal 

y and psychiatry with most interest. In diagnosing the first 

r example, Karpman professes small interest in the diagnostic 

lle seeks ways and means of dealing socially and psychiatrically 

various kinds of individuals coming under his study. Symptoms 

ols and assume importance to the degree to which we can rightly 

line their meaning. Our social attitude differs as we diagnose a 

‘neurotie’’, ‘*psyehotic’’, or as ‘‘psychopathie’’, which unfortu 

dity of thinking is deplored. If we can discover motives, we 

ter understand behavior and accordingly find means to adequately 

lor example, Karpman defines the ‘‘neurotic’’ as essentially 

ent personality from the ‘‘psychotic’’, for neurosis is a partial 

while the psychosis is more generalized, and emotions are shallow 

rmer and deep and disintegrated in the latter. The intelligence 

neurotic is unaffected while that of the psychotie is disturbed. 

ire differences in compensations, symbolizations, sex life, dreams 

phantasy, insight, and social adjustment. This comparison (see pp. 

merits careful thought—and further study. 

Mechanical features of the book to be noted are the summary and 

lusion for each ease, the index to criminal jargon, a very elaborate 
hart, and a brief coneluding note on psychotherapy. 


For reviews of the original cases in the larger source book see Psy- 
389 
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chological Abstracts, 1933, 7, No. 5941, and this JouRNAL by this write 
1933, 220-221. These two volumes present the most detailed, careful 
deseriptions and analysis of crime and criminals to be found in aq , e 
literature. This second book can be read with profit by any educate 
layman. His theory of criminality is both original and enlightening Its 
validity as tested by these five cases can easily be determined according 
to the eriteria of the reader. The second book lends itself to eollaters 
reading in courses in abnormal or legal psychology, or as case material 
for the genetic psychologist. It is not a textbook. 
C. N. AL.en, 


Dartmouth College. 


Tue Eruics or SexuaLt Acts, By René Guyon. New York: Vinopf 
1934. Pp. xxii + 383 + xxvii (index). Price $4.00. 

A more tolerant and whole-hearted acceptance of sexual pleasure js 
scarcely conceivable than the one advocated by the present author. His 
theory, briefly stated, is that sexual pleasure, regardless of its varie. 
gated forms, is justifiable in so far as it avoids harm to others. So frank 
and courageous a view is likely to generate much heated criticism; this 
is particularly true, since the dialectic method with all of its limitations js 
employed almost exclusively in the present book. The reviewer wishes 
to limit himself to a presentation of some of Guyon’s views, supplemented 
generously with quotations from his work. 

‘*Invoking rational and scientific principles’’ (p. 133), Guyon examine 
the sexual prohibitions which have arisen in the Judeo-Christian cultur 
and finds that such restrictions are illogical and artificial, leading t 
‘*all sorts of unhealthy, hypocritical pretenses’’. (P. 71.) ‘‘ This moralit 
is made up of convention’’ (p. 113), based upon the ‘‘false’’ metaphys 
assumptions that life is ‘‘a vale of tears’’ and that sex is ‘“‘sin’’. ‘‘T 
prohibitions which relate to sex are in fact nothing but taboos’’ (p. lf 
he affirms, and continues that ‘‘every taboo is, by definition, dictatoria 
intolerant, meddlesome and spiteful; the sexual life of man has learn 
this to its cost’’. (P. 164.) Sexual repression emanating from “present 
day morality is responsible for dangerous neuroses, shameful hypverisies 
and grave social injustice’. (P. 381.) One chapter is devoted to “T 
Neuroses Due to Sexual Repression’’. It is stated that ‘‘failur 
exercise these organs, as a consequence either of voluntary abstent 
or of external circumstance (chastity, legal prohibition, etce.), is 
an artificial, abnormal, unhealthy, and unpleasant state’. (P. 2 

In Guyon’s view sexual perversions do not exist; onanism, ines 
homosexuality and the like are simply matters of personal preference 
He asserts: ‘‘There are no sexual aberrations. There are only differences 
of procedure, cunningly combined according to individual variations 
taste, together with preferences for particular persons or classes of pers! 
and that is all’’. (P. 344). 

While in agreement with Freud’s ‘‘excellent’’ work, Guyon believes 


; 





weights the content of a textbook of ‘‘ physiological psychology’’. 


154 
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‘psychoanalysis stopped with only half its task aecomplished’’. 
He claims that ‘‘ psychiatry has sided with social convention’’, 
has ‘‘looked upon those who do not conform to the conventional 
ing abnormal and therefore pathological’’ (p. 260), but such 
luals ‘‘are not abnormal when judged according to the laws of 
(P. 261.) It is the author’s opinion that ‘‘sex and its activities 

be removed from the sphere of morals, and should be judged from 
ts of view of physiology, psychophysiology or hygiene’’. (P. 380.) 
ticism of psychoanalysis in this respect is direct and uncompromis- 
‘ought not to remain a mere thera- 


‘ 


Psychoanalysis’’, he states, 
tool in the service of an out-of-date system of conventions. Clearly, 
serve as a point of departure for the revision and reform of 
ystem, with a view to the better understanding and organization 
sexual life. Otherwise, the ful! significance of its discoveries will 
een lost’’. (P. 298). 
iage, which is regarded as a religious or civil concession to a 
vical need, is a ease of ‘‘individualized love’’, or better ‘‘individ- 
| desire’’ (p. 354) ; this desire wears out in time. A newly organized 
rder is suggested, but no constructive plans involving the care 
ldren are discussed. 


e book is a brave argument to reconsider sexual behaviors from 
re liberal point of view. At present the literature is rich in general- 
ns from clinical experiences with only a few controlled observations 
lestionnaire methods; the present book may lead to a more scientific 

so that controlled experimentation can be introduced into this 


and Ingeborg Flugel have translated La Légitwmaté des Actes 
from the French; Norman Haire has written an introduction 


| annotated the volume. 


I. E. BENDER. 


Dartmouth Conege. 


RODUCTION TO PHystoLoaicaAL Psycno.toey. By G. L. Freeman. New 
York: Ronald Press, 1934. Pp. xvii + 579. 

lt is a matter of interpretation based on personal interest how one 

’. This 

includes three parts of physiology to one part of psychology. Inevi- 

this means that it will be too advanced for many courses in psy- 

logy, inadequate for others, and a long-awaited blessing for others. 

this heavy weighting of the physiological, it is surprising to find 

blind spots. For example, the recent important advances in en- 


‘rinology are ignored and the entire topic is dismissed in two short 


eral paragraphs. The duct glands are also inadequately treated, as 
importance of glandular reactions in the psychogalvanie and con- 
oned salivary responses. A good grounding in psychology is assumed, 


his seems inadequate to allow the author to dismiss the topic of 
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intelligence in a short chapter with suggestive references to the contr. 
versial literature but without adequate discussion. One final commen; 
the illustrations, of which there are 184, are in many cases out-moded 
while poor diagrams are often used where excellent microphotographs 
are now available. 

Turning to a more positive critical analysis, the book is made up of 
four parts: basis neural mechanisms, various ‘‘structurofunctional’’ res. 
tions, integration of neural mechanisms, and neural mechanisms anj 
variable behavior. The organization is excellent, and suggests a titl 
such as ‘‘Physiology for Students of Psychology’’. Those sections of 
the book which follow the author’s interests or cite his own experiments 
work stand out from the indicated weaknesses in sharp contrast. 

This book will find its place among recent textbooks to stress the 
psychobiological analysis of human behavior. It is incomplete and inade. 
quate in some topics, and above the capacities (much less the motivation 
of the average student in psychology classes. It is geared to the advanced 
student who will find the excellent organization helpful in orienting 
reading and study in special phases of this immensely broad subject. 

C. N. ALLEN 

Dartmouth College. 


OvuTLINE oF CLINICAL PsycHoANALysis. By O. Fenichel. New York 
The Psychoanalytic Quarterly Press & Norton, 1934. Pp. 492. 


This is a book of first importance to the serious student of psyc! 
analysis. It is a scholarly attempt to integrate theory and practice. 

The book is offered, in the Introduction, as a concise statement 
pathology for each typical neurosis rather than as a textbook on genera 
psychoanalysis. It presupposes knowledge of the analytic methods and 
general theory of the neuroses as stated in Freud’s Introductory Lectures, 
for example. It omits all of Freud’s metapsychology. It is ‘‘ designed 
perhaps primarily for the beginner in psychoanalysis, who might wish 
to consult a ‘Pathology’ to look up the illness he happens to be treating 
and who might otherwise find it difficult to do so, since most of th 
writings on ‘analytic pathology’ are scattered throughout the literature 
It is also hoped that the nonanalyst will find it helpful in getting a 
quainted with the results of psychoanalytic investigation, and that older 
analytical workers will be able to spare themselves the tedious task 0! 
looking up references in the special articles.’’ 

When it is stated that the book is aimed at ‘‘the beginner in psych0- 
analysis’’ the academic student who looks on at psychoanalytic therapy 
from the outside is not included. The book is in no way a primer; 0 
the contrary its difficulty is indicated by the fact that one of our American 
psychoanalytic institutes has taken this book for minute study, devoting 
a weekly meeting to each of its eleven chapters in turn. The author 
anticipates one criticism by indicating that it is possible for an unanalyzed 
reader to understand theory and practice intellectually but still believe 
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‘neredible and far-fetched’’. As a correction for this academic criticism 
hel offers the remedy of case-study, just as in general medicine 
wishes to supplement textbook-study of pathology with clinical experi- 

with a variety of cases. 
Turning to specific content, Fenichel has expanded the two major 
nes of neurosis (the transference and narcissistic types) into the more 
nerally acceptable classifications of psychiatry despite the wide over- 
ning revealed in such grouping. Accordingly he devotes his chapters 
1) hysteria, anxiety hysteria, and hysteriform conditions; (2) com- 


oyision neuroses; (3) pregenital conversion neuroses; (4) the sexual 


erversions and neuroses related thereto; (5) the schizophrenias; (6) the 


nanie-depressive group, and (7) character disorders. This book first 


eared as the first in a series of important contributions to be published 
lly by the Psychoanalytic Quarterly. 

No critical evaluation of this book is here attempted beyond pointing 
that all such contributions will be judged by readers according to 
egree of their acceptance of the major premises of analysis. As 

le, the hysterical symptom is regarded as a compromise between 


exan ] 
repressed and the repressing forces. Many nonanalytic-minded stu- 
ts will agree so far. But when Fenichel points out that the repressed 
tent is the CGidipus complex and that the ‘‘sickness profit’’ (Freud) 
gain from illness is not release from some fairly obvious painful duty 
s rather a release from the C&dipus complex which is repressed at 
ich deeper level, many will take the fork in the road to the conservative 
‘ight’? and travel with him no more. The intention of the book is 
to argue such matters of theory, but rather to supply a rich store 
nical experience to support such theories which are taken for granted 
basis of differential diagnosis. The book should be evaluated in 
light rather than by the theories themselves. It is an important 
ntribution in any ease, and should help clarify the position of the 
hoanalysts both for themselves and for the interested lay-reader. 
C. N. ALLEN. 


Dartmouth College. 


STITUTIONAL CaRE OF MENTAL PATIENTS IN THE UNITED States. By 
J. M. Grimes. Chicago: by the author, 1934. Pp. xv + 138. 
This book is especially appropriate for its timeliness—the 25th anni- 
iry of the founding of the mental hygiene movement. It will certainly 
ften some of the enthusiastic cheers, for it is a sad comparison with 


our ideals—if we take the contents at face value. It is not the intention 
of the reviewer to pass judgment on the value of this book or even on 
its reliability. It is necessary, however, that both sides of any issue 
¢ heard and this is a protest against an alleged intentional supression 


{ embarrassing facts. 
Dr. Grimes here gives his personal report of an investigation which 
was hired by the American Medical Association to conduct after 
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— ion, 
$20,000 plus an additional $10,000 was appropriated to study at fry 
hand the conditions existing in our institutions for the mentally jl, Be. 
ginning in 1930, the author soon found a strong minority in the eay 
protesting that such a study should be undertaken by the American Pw. 
chiatric Association. Without discussing the merits of this protest, |p 
us follow the developments as reported. In the second year an exeeutiye 
secretary had been added to the three doctors and one lay statistician 
and he soon assumed part of the directorship and approved the minority 
protest. Nevertheless a six-page questionnaire was circulated and replies 
received from 75 per cent at once. Visits were made by the staff ; 
600 of the 631 institutions and only one refusal to codperate was received 
The above-mentioned additional $10,000 had been appropriated to hir 
another man to write the report from the data, but this money was never 
used. Instead Grimes was told to go ahead, which he did although , 
preliminary report had been greatly revised to soften his statements 
A confidential 121-page first draft was disapproved, and then revised for 
the sub-committee on hospitals from whose meetings the author was barred 
His unfinished report was accepted—and ‘‘ placed on file’’. Three weeks 
later Dr. Grimes was dismissed on financial grounds, despite the unused 
extra thousands and despite his alleged offer to work gratis. His report 
was never made, but in its place a new and very brief one was prepared 
by the secretary of the Advisory Committee. Only 300 copies were printed 
half of which went to the House of Delegates. Thus 631 superintendents 
and some 2,000 resident doctors in institutions never received even this 





feeble gesture. 

This is the story as it is told by Dr. Grimes. Regardless of the facts 
in the matter, his version of that survey demands attention. Here ar 
data on 351 public institutions which house 85 per cent of the half million 
institutionalized mentally ill, and 280 private enterprises. They ar 
treated separately, and the comparison strongly favors the privately con- 
trolled institutions when we take as our standard the modern shift in 
emphasis from mere legal care to an attempt at an understanding medical 
therapy. The figures on resident doctors, trained and practical nurses 
and attendants are discouraging. Of all publicly controlled institutions 
the veterans’ federal groups alone are modern in equipment and point 
of view—speaking of averages. A single quotation (page 34) is offered 
‘‘Inevitably, treatment is administered to groups, and the individual i 
made the recipient of certain treatments by being assigned to certail 
groups.’’ This refers only to medical therapy. Going on, ‘‘ Psychotherapy 
as such seldom finds favor. It has been often in disrepute, it is time 
consuming, and it is not easily applied to groups.’’ 

This quotation will reveal the general tone of the book. The reviewer 
has personal knowledge of many institutions and ean recall single instan 
where the general findings of this book are exactly reversed—where 


the 


state institution is more progressive by far than a nearby large pri 
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on. Others will have experiences which do or do not fit the 
summary and conclusions here offered. The intention of this 
however, is not to press a thesis but only to call attention to data 
ild seem important and which have allegedly been denied proper 
ation even to those most intimately concerned and certainly to the 
croup of interested and trained workers in the allied academic 


an Psy 
test, let 
Xecutive . 
fessional fields. 


ISticlan 


C. N. ALLEN. 
ninority 
tmouth College. 


MEANING AND VArretIEs oF Love. By J. W. Bridges. Cambridge: 

Sci-Art, 1935. Pp. 240. 

; book aims ‘‘to analyze love into its essential and associated factors, 
ough a +) trace the eourse of its development, to describe some of its forms, 
fements nd to indieate its probable ultimate meaning’’. The table of contents 


} 


ised for s this plan exactly. ‘‘Analytic’’ Part I uses the analogy of a 
barred river to deseribe sourees and development. ‘‘Synoptic and Interpretive’’ 


liseusses varieties of love, and concludes as to the meaning of 

rms of a common factor. 
rht be assumed from such division of the data that a scientific 
repared st ntended, but Bridges has tried to ‘‘tell the story more completely 
printed, i ng poetical and practical truths’’ as enriching the basic scientific 
endents wh a handling of this topic need not be criticized, but it does 
en this the audience this book will satisfy. On its pages one will find a 
MeDougall’s social psychology, Freudian terms and theories, 
ym well known studies of marriage—all interpreted in terms 
ithor’s own ideas. For example, he describes types of love in 
erms but takes a separate chapter to describe nonsexual love 


éé 


on nonsexual biological needs, declaring that much that has 


ly - tten of C&dipus and Electra complexes is utter nonsense’’ 
shift in 


medics ‘hapter states the meaning of love, which may be discovered 
— xperiencing a great passion or by academic methods. There 
isturbing factors (domination and submission, possessiveness 
accessory factors (satisfactions from food, comfort and 
d familiarity), conditions for love (as memory and imagina- 
of love drives (elation or depression). The only 
omponents of love are the sexual and protective drives, sexual 
emotions, curiosity and wonder, sensuous pleasure, and con 
The ‘‘meaning’’ of love is seen in the common factor of these 
the search for a full rounded-out life, a ‘‘vitalizing reality 
self’’, 
C. N. ALLEN. 
uth College. 
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Sex AND TEMPERAMENT. By M. Mead. New York: Morrow, 1935, p, 
xxii + 335. ; 
Psychology is once more indebted to the social anthropological yp. 
searches of Margaret Mead for an important contribution to the sty 
of sex differences and the genetic development of temperament facto 
of personality. In an explanatory introduction she indicates that she 
began these studies on primitive peoples fully accepting the general belje: 
in natural sex-temperaments rather than the possibility that “tempera 
ments which we regard as native to one sex might instead be mere varia. 
tions of human temperament, to which the members of either or bot! 
sexes may, with more or less suecess in the case of different individuals 
be educated to approximate’’. She concludes that every culture create 
its own social fabric to which individuals are made to conform. The 
basic pattern may center on differences of age, of sex, of strength, 
beauty, or even of neurotic traits. Here is a study of how three primitiy 
societies in New Guinea have ‘‘grouped their social attitudes toward 
temperament about the very obvious fact of sex-difference’’, a theme 
which our own society is acutely aware as it gradually changes the stand 
ards of behavior it expects of each sex. 

Here, then, are three tribes which are geographically related but w! 
have very different temperamental constitutions. Two of them assign 
different tasks to the sexes, but not because they believe that one ten- 
perament is male and another female. The first two groups contraste 


sharply, but the data agreed in failing to find any evidence for tempera 
mental differences between the sexes. The Arapesh people are mild and 
gentle home-lovers; both men and women display a feminine, materna 
temperament which Dr. Mead traces from birth. The war-like, aggressiy 
vannibal Mundugumor tribe contrasts sharply with the Arapesh grow 


Again ignoring sex as a basis for moulding personality differences, th 
Mundugumor people have set up masculine standards for both sexes 
without any sign of the softening and meliowing characteristics usual! 
thought of as native to women. Lust for power and position, and ind 
vidualistie violence of behavior characterize the Mundugumor personalit) 
regardless of sex. The third group presents an interesting paradox, fo 
the Tchambuli make the men legally dominant in the face of the emotiona 
and economic servility they show to their aggressive women. 

The details of these studies make fascinating reading. The groups 
are treated with a decreasing amount of detail; the Arapesh account 's 
fullest, while that of the Tchambuli is very scant. The main conclus 
to be noted is that the data indicate temperament to be socially conditioned 
“ather than inherent in the biological fact of sex difference. In a ¢ 
eluding chapter, Dr. Mead points out our own changing attitudes toward 
temperament as related to sex, with male dominance an exploded myt! 
Jeneralizing, she points out three alternative courses open to any givel 
society as regards the moulding of sex differences. First, we may stand 
ardize male and female personalities as ‘‘clearly contrasting, comple 
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and antithetical’’ supported by every social institution. Such 
ardization would be congenial to many and also wasteful in terms 
‘al efficiency and happiness for many others. Again, we may admit 
s are capable of being moulded to a single pattern as easily as 


Pr 
PXE 


erse one. In this case it becomes reasonable to admit that sex 


\ 


factors 
that She 


‘al be Ll¢ 


es as usually described are fictions of the social group. These 
rms of social conditioning are obviously congenial to efforts to 
fempers h a planned society : either a regimented division by sexes (as 
in modern Fascism), or a highly flexible, varied society (as in 

nunism) which ignores sex lines within physiological limits. The 

possibility is to recognize and train individuals to conform to a 
herent but sexually undifferentiated set of values. Dr. Mead debates 


re Var a 


lVidu 
| _— . relative social gains and social losses of these alternative social mould- 
ings of temperament in relation to sex differences. Her final paragraph 
ventures a prophecy: ‘‘ Historically our own culture has relied for the 
eation of rich and contrasting values upon many artificial distinctions, 
most striking of which is sex. . . . If we are to achieve a richer 
re. rich in eontrasting values, we must recognize the whole gamut 
iman potentialities, and so weave a less arbitrary social fabric, one 
vhich each diverse human gift will find a fitting place.’’ 
C. N. ALLEN. 


Dartmouth College. 


inp Wispom; Episopes IN THE VAGARIES OF Beuier. By J. Jastrow. 
New York: Appleton-Century, 1935. Pp. xiv + 394. 
[he task of the reviewer is made easy indeed by the Foreword in 
the author tells how the book grew as he collected materials to 
the story of mind in terms of dramatic episodes wherein wisdom 
to wish. The book is divided according to the ways of belief and 
r produets. First is credulity, or the will to believe not wisely but 
well, illustrated by the stories of Kaspar Houser, Conan Doyle’s 
fairies, ete.; then comes ‘‘the thrill of marvel’’ as seen in necro- 
Mesmer’s magnetism, and Madame Blavatsky’s Theosophy; tran- 
ence brings in the ouija board and the occult world; the errors of 
ssession based on congeniality of the conclusions, as illustrated by the 
er Hans episode, belief in ‘‘thought-forms’’, phrenology, palmistry, 
erology, ete.; cults and vagaries include the story of the Jaeger 
ns which were originally manufactured on the theory that the soul 
vapor which could be kept from escaping by 100 per cent woolen 
ng; the appeal to evidence, of one sort or another, is treated under 
heading of rationalization as exemplified by theories of auras and 
tions, Od and N rays, and ectoplasm. This is the book. It will 
tate partisans whose beliefs are here examined, but to a lesser degree 
former book dealing with Freudian fact and theory. Aside from 


eadability and appeal to the general public, this book is recommended 
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as an easy solution to the countless questions on just such topies by the 
adolescent minds making up our elementary courses in psychology. 
C. N. ALLEN. 
Dartmouth College. 


THe New Roap To Progress. By Samuel D. Schmalhausen. New Yor; 
Faleon Press, 1934. Pp. xi+ 409. Price $3.00. 

In these days of our confusion, theorists have turned their though 
to many paths of salvation. Religion, science, sex freedom, military fore 
technoeracy as well as their opposites have been hailed with equal ¢lp. 
quence by various writers as a means of solving our social and economic 
problems. One of the blessings in disguise of our present social bewilder. 
ment and economic uncertainty may be this opportunity for reconsidera. 
tions of our philosophy, which may lead to newer and more suitable values 

The New Road to Progress endeavors to analyze the causes of socig 
failure and to predict the means of success. Schmalhausen wishes ‘‘ 
present a compact cross-section of the contemporary scene in the huma 
nature sciences’’; he attempts to achieve this by convincing the reader 
that ‘‘the harbinger of the true dawn of civilization—for the masses 
mankind’’ is a communist culture. The book is an invective against 
capitalism and an eulogy of communism. It is claimed that ‘communis 
is the one adequate psychotherapy’’ for the ‘‘major neurosis called 
petitive acquisitive capitalism’’. An ardent idealist, Schmalhausen 
a vast faith in human nature and the possibilities of reorganizing it s 
that communism will release the ‘‘untapped potentiality in the masses’ 

‘*Social sanity’’ is regarded as ‘‘the prerequisite of individual sanity’ 
If we can ‘‘cure civilization—then the individual may have a chanee t 
be normal’’. The institutional fallacy is carried even further in t 
following assertions: ‘‘ We have got to begin not by reéducating individ 
parents or devoting special therapies to problem children, but by remak 
ing social institutions and cultural values. . . . <A humane s 


system is the very best kind of reéducation we can imagine. Why 
on tinkering with souls when what we need is planning of systems 


rY 


(Pp. 217-218.) Whatever meaning there is in such statements 
reside in the individuals who make up these ‘‘social institutions 
cultural values’’; to change them, behaviors of individuals must poter 
be changed. A brilliant discussion of this fallacy is advanced by F. i 
Allport in his Institutional Behavior; incidentally, this latter work cov 
much the same ground as Schmalhausen’s book and is in every res} 
more distinguished and better informed. 

‘Academie psychology’’ in Sechmalhausen’s opinion “‘is a com] 
flop’’. He writes, for instance: ‘‘Look at the brilliant work of su 
a splendid crew of capitalistic-minded psychologists as Thorndike, 
Dougall, Titchener, Allport, Terman, Hollingworth, Boring, Woodwor' 
to take a few at random, and you at once perceive not only their we! 
nigh total blindness in the social and cultural sciences, but also their 
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‘internal environment’’’. (Pp. 333-334.) His condemnations, often 
harsh and intemperate, are more amusing than disturbing. Calm and 
careful reasoning yields to the special pleading of this author. 
Kgotistic and dogmatic in attitude, grandiloquent and journalistic in 
v York style. The book will not advance greatly the cause of communism with 
serious-minded students. It is interesting, however, as another struggle 
hought towards Utopia, and as another attempt to find our way in the social 


fond belief in the scientific sufficiency of a psychology based upon the 


Vv fore wilderness. 
nal ¢ Irvine Epison BENDER. 

conom Dartmouth College. 
ewilder 
New Fretp or PsycuHotoey. By Madison Bentley, Sage Professor 
of Psychology, Cornell University. D. Appleton.Century Company, 

1934. Pp. xvi+ 439. Price, $3.00. 
is book might better have been entitled, ‘‘An Introduction to Psy- 
hology’’ since it covers the material usually covered in introductory 
texts, and leaves the reader wondering why it should be called ‘‘the new 
d’’. A large part of it is devoted to the cognitive activities. The 
ssion of problems of personality will no doubt impress many as a 
ve defect. 

| believe it can be safely said that the book is a bit drier than the 
ntroductory text. The author would probably attribute this to a 
of skill in writing for beginners, for he states in the preface that 
not adept in writing for beginners, who, he says, will need the 
’ well trained instructors to study his writings with profit. In so 
| think the author does himself an injustice. The dryness of 
ok is more probably due to a rigid adherence to the conviction 
psychologists should maintain ‘‘the attitude of knowing’’ and leave 
rs the attitudes of appreciation and use. Perhaps it is also partly 


nside "a 


an awkward terminology. 
distinguishing characteristic of the book is the effort to diseard 
entalistic concepts. It also seeks to maintain a thoroughly empirical 
de and to avoid all speculative concepts. Unfortunately the author 
not provide himself with a sufficiently broad and rich concept of the 
f psychological study to maintain a thoroughly empirical attitude. 
he merely discards mind and imposes upon body the tasks imposed 
n mind by dualists. For this reason he is driven time after time 
late as to what we shall know when physiologists and neurologists 
mpleted their work instead of exploring conditions which we know 
mportant determinants of mental life. 
The reviewer doubts if the book under consideration will be service- 
e as a text, no matter how able the instructor may be. There is no 
reason to believe that we can make better progress in imparting knowledge 
by avoiding the practical applications of what is known. Indeed the 
ractical applications serve to enrich the abstract presentation of any 
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mass of knowledge. Moreover knowledge is frequently of plans of action, 
and as such is directly concerned with the useful. 

The chief value of the book lies in the effort to develop a consisten; 
terminology in which all mentalistic concepts are omitted, though ther 
are occasional slips. The author’s difficulty in doing this satisfactorily 
indicates the need of a more comprehensive monistic conception thay 
he is willing to employ. Fortunately a concept deeply embedded in the 
thought life of our culture is ready for the use of psychologists as gsoop 
as they get over the attitude that a science can be made by shutting their 
eyes to the obvious and useful and by a barbarous terminology. 

CHARLES C. Joszy, 

University of South Dakota, Vermilion, South Dakota. 


WisH-HuNTING IN THE UNconscious. Milton Harrington, M.D. The 
Maemillan Company, 1934. Pp. 189. 

Dr. Harrington, a psychiatrist for The State Institution for Male 
Defective Delinquents, Napanoch, N. Y., is amply prepared by his varied 
practice and wide experience to write authoritatively upon an “‘ Analysis 
of Psychoanalysis’’, the sub-title of the book. 

Both the seope and the nature of the book may be partially inferred 
from the chapter titles: I. The Theory of Psychoanalysis; II. The Teeb- 
nique of Psychoanalysis; III]. How the Psychoanalyst Proves His Case: 
IV. The Practical Value of Psychoanalysis; V. The Popular Success of 
Psychoanalysis; VI. The Alternative to Psychoanalysis. 

The author subjects the technique, methods, claims and theories of 
psychoanalysis to a most searching criticism but it is done in a candid, 
fair and judicial spirit; he is eareful to avoid overstating positions or 
to ‘‘set up straw men’’; in fact all essential problems for discussion 
are presented by quoting the writings of Freud or those of his disciples 
One who reads the book with an open and understanding spirit will very 
likely conclude that psychoanalysis despite its claims and recent vogue 
is on the way out to take its place beside witchcraft, mesmerism, faith- 
healing and other popular delusions and ‘‘ psychological nightmares’’ 

As to the theory of wish-hunting in the unconscious, Dr. Harrington 
points out: ‘‘A fundamental fault in psychoanalysis . . ._ is that 
the psychoanalyst has tackled his problem wrong end first.’’ 

In seeking to explain abnormal forms of behavior, ‘‘he has proceede 
at once to look for things in the minds of his patients to which these 
abnormal occurrences may be attributed, without ever stopping to concern 
himself with the question of causes to which normal forms of thinking, 
feeling and action are due,—the causes of mental abnormality which he 
finds are unconscious, pervert sexual desires. But because there is n0 
line of distinction between the abnormal and the normal and _ because 
he has already explained abnormal behavior as due to sexual perversions 
he is presently obliged to explain normal behavior in the same way. ‘? 
the normal mind is made over into the image of a Freudian neurosis; 
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action, every baby, the psychoanalyst discovers, is a sexual pervert; and not 
only the mental and nervous disorders of later life, but most of the 
sistent dult’s normal mental tendencies as well, are found to be due to per- 
1 there sistence in disguised form of his infantile, pervert sexual tendencies.”’ 
ctorily ‘‘Instead of starting out with a normal psychology and from that going 
1 than n to a study of the abnormal, the psychoanalyst starts’’ with the abnormal 
and proceeds backward to his study of the normal. . . . ‘‘Instead of 
¢ the pathological as a departure from the normal, he sees the normal 
s an outgrowth of the pathological.’’ 
In the chapter on ‘‘How the Psychoanalyst Proves His Case’’, the 
r shows how the patient’s ‘Resistance’ to the treatment is broken 
iown by a season of skillful and intensive training until the patient 
mes to think feel and respond in accordance with the suggestions and 
of the psychoanalyst. If, for example, the patient learns that 
nfantile memories are in high favor, he will dig assiduously for them. 
And that he may, here, be unable to distinguish between phantasies and 
memories Offers no difficulties. Freud says: ‘‘These phantasies 
ssess psychological reality in contrast to physical reality (meaning 
tual memories) and so in the realm of neuroses the psychological reality 
determining factor’’, and as a consequence the ‘‘task of recalling 
tile experiences’’ is much simplified ! 
‘hile Freud accepts these false memories as evidence, he disclaims all 
msibility for them on the grounds that the same scattered childhood 
ories that the individuals have always had and ‘‘have been conscious 
ior to analysis may be falsified as well or at least may contain a 
us mixture of truth and error’’. Concerning this attitude of 
id’s toward the true and false in memories, Dr. Harrington observes: 
meaning Freud) sees proof that the psychoanalyst is not responsible 
these falsifications in the fact that there are other falsifications which 
ot be laid to his door. This is, as if a man accused of a certain 
were to offer as proof of his innocence, the fact that other similar 
mes had been committed at other times of which he could not be 
guilty. A truly Freudian piece of logic!’’ 
‘he author draws a striking parallel between the therapeutic value 
psychoanalysis in the treatment of neuroses and the use of faith healing 


ind other devices of suggestion in treating the same ills, but the attempt 


pply it to the several forms of psychoses, he regards not merely as 
failure but a positive disservice. 
The final chapter, ‘‘The Alternative to Psychoanalysis’’, is in no sense 
constructive compromise but rather a change to a different system of 
concepts, a shift from mystic, the animistic and even the meta- 
ic to prineiples of mechanistic psychology. By means of such a shift 
is able to place the teaching of mental hygiene, preventive measures 
r mental ills as well as therapeutic practice, upon a scientific basis. 
The chief commendation of the book, however, is its strict adherence 
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to the major problem: a critical examination into the basic concepts oj 
psychoanalysis. 
Linus W. Kune. 


Skidmore College. 


Tue Story or AMerRIcAN Dissent. By John M. Mecklin. New York 
Harcourt, Brace, 1934. Pp. 381. 

To one who is accustomed to think of dissent in this land of dissenting 
origin as a multiplicity of religious sects in all degrees of heterodoxy. 
it may seem paradoxical that the history of American dissent covers 
chiefly a few major denominations now noted for their conservative theol- 
ogy. The record traced by Professor Mecklin, chronicling the struge), 
of Baptists and Quakers against Congregationalism in Massachusetts Bay 
and of Baptists and Presbyterians against the Anglican order in Virginia. 
nevertheless clearly reveals the triumph of conservative dissenting move. 
ments, which he regards as having been all too complete. The only 
important change in the early line-up came with the introduction 
Methodism at about the time Quaker influence waned. In this book 
dissent is ‘‘the general term for all groups who fought the colonial estal 
lishments’’. 

It is perhaps no less paradoxical to find that in its typical develop. 
ment, dissent, which begins by making much of liberty, is fated to epit 
mize intolerance in the end, while the more elastic establishments (i: 
places where establishments, not having been overwhelmed by dissent as 
in America, are still retained) attain, if not tolerance in its full sense 
at least a large measure of liberality. The richly detailed evidence whic! 
the author assembles points distinctly to these findings. The real] issu 
it appears, involves tolerance only incidentally, and is that of ‘‘sectariar 
versus churchly piety’’. These types of piety are also called respective 
evangelical and institutional; it is on the basis of this cleavage that 
‘‘evangelical’’ sects emerge as the embodiment of dissent. 

As is shown in the second chapter, on ‘‘The Sociology of Dissent” 


torr 
Lé 


where the various factors in dissent are carefully characterized in 


of the prevailing milieu, dissent signifies purity and simplicity in de 
spirituality’’ 


éé 


tions with an attendant rejection of sacramentalism, 
theological outlook, asceticism in morals, and withal a kind of ‘ 
ousness’’ which, it is asserted, neglects to reckon with the complexit 
of the life for which it is a way or of the social order which it se 
to reform. In the outstanding case of Roger Williams there was adde 
a real interest in liberty, but this is not only not a typical ingred 
but is essentially antagonistic to the genius of dissent. What Ameri 

dissent sought—and attained in the legal acknowledgment of its rights— 
was tolerance between rather than within sects. This explains the paradox 
which makes liberality a property of the institutional, not the evangeli 

type of piety. The latter type, as a sectarian quality, is essentially th 
attitude of the ‘‘disinherited’’. This being the case, dissent in America 
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neluded from the outset much more than theological differences, and 

was identified with social and economic protest. Roger Williams, for 

netance, Was @ radical disturber of the entire order of the New England 
eocracy. 

Professor Mecklin admits and reiterates that ‘‘the dissenting tradition 

has become thoroughly secularized’’. On investigating his facts, the psy- 

Jogist is inclined to wonder if this tradition, whenever it took on an 

senting organized form, was not always secular. Granting freely his contention 

“od a that when sect-type movements ‘‘did not succeed in achieving permanent 

covers ogical form’’ they tended to disintegrate into ‘‘ephemeral groups 

: theol. of enthusiasts’’, one may question whether sects that achieved such form 

as religious bodies. The psychology of religion has been retarded 


sé 


lisoriented throughout its entire history by the gratuitous assumption 
, chureh is necessarily a religious organization, psychologically speak- 
and by the converse assumption that relagious organizations must 


ce 


necessarily have ‘‘permanent sociological form’’. Much of the evidence 
iid be interpreted to show that a ‘‘religious organization’’ is in some 
respects a contradiction in terms. Professor Mecklin feels that Roger 
Williams attempted the impossible in seeking to separate religion com- 
etely from morality and all other group controls by making it unquali- 
lly not of this world. When the ‘‘psychology of religious dissent’’ is 
written it may turn out that the error consisted not in divorcing religion 
m the controls, but in denying that it deals with ‘‘secular’’ concerns. 
be sure, Professor Mecklin nowhere claims to characterize dissent as 
etly religious, and his primary interest is not in the psychological 

. of religion itself. 

‘rhaps it lay outside the scope of this book chronologically and other- 
give an account of certain dissenting movements which have 
the evangelical type of piety without, however, becoming insti- 
and which have succeeded remarkably in establishing internal 

‘e. Such groups, e.g. Unitarians and other liberal fellowships, have 
btless had too little effect upon the grand scheme of American dissent 
warrant inclusion in this particular study. They should not be for- 

otten, however, by readers who are concerned with the linkage of liberty 
g10n. 
HowaArD SPOERL. 
\ortheastern University. 


CAPITALISM AND Its Cuuture. By Jerome Davis. Farrar & Rinehart, 
New York City, 1935. 


Five isolable questions are canvassed in the volume: (1) the post- 


medieval development of capitalism, its differentiae in terms of its his- 
t | stages, and a statement of the positive claims of its apologists; (2) 

processes, as the technie of producing, financing, investing, distribut- 
ng, and their embodiment in the social phenomenon of imperialism; (3) 


‘oncept of human nature implied; (4) the resultant complex of culture, 
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including the components of manners, morals, religion, press, and schools: 
(5) an evaluation of the consequences of the past development and , 
prognosis of the future. 

Professor Davis concludes that capitalism and its culture are defensjb|e 
only as an historical interlude. Apparent success has been due in part to 
the working of functions of mind other than the hedonistic and egocentrie 
ones stressed by its proponents. As a present system it is opposed to the 
implications of democracy, not to mention the ethical-religious tenets of 
the Jewish-Christian tradition. Realizing inherent defects, mankind js 
headed, soon or late, for an economic structure and an attendant culture 
which facilitate the more universal formation of selves in which hitherto 
unused mainsprings of behavior may function in behalf of social ends. 

Candid and courageous judgments make the argument a marked con. 
trast with the cool and detached treatment of the makers of texts. Since 
the author’s net is wide, he is exposed to the retorts of the specialized 
social scientists and the opportunist politicians. Dissenters, however, should 
not overlook the liberal offering of supporting documents,—newspapers, 
social surveys, and the minutes of congressional investigations, as well as 
books of the academic type. His diverse sources, with their convergent 
evidence, produce a strong impression of the limitations, irradiations, and 
coherence of the folkways of capitalism. 

Ernest L. TAsert. 


University of Cincinnati. 
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